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Draper: 
Historian turned Educator 


In 1857 Lyman C. Draper, needing money, “consented” to run 
on the Democratic ticket for Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Wisconsin. He had come to the new state less than five years 
before in hopes that his college mate, Charles H. Larrabee, could 
fulfill an earlier promise to make Draper the state librarian, get 
him a salary as superintendent of a historical society, and a 
“sinecure” post as professor of history in the newly established 
university. At the time of the promise Larrabee was in high favor 
with the dominant Democrats of the state, but by 1852 when 
Draper moved to Wisconsin the stars of both Larrabee and the 
Democratic Party had begun to wane. Though he was a judge 
of the supreme court, he could no longer control the appointment 
of university professors and state librarians. He and Draper, how- 
ever, reorganized the historical society, got a charter from the state 
and got Draper a salary of $500 as Corresponding Secretary of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. In a year, Draper's astound- 
ing success in building the Society and its library doubled the salary 
of the state librarian, but Draper was still pressed by debts. Judge 
Larrabee considerately advised him that he could draw two salaries 
from the state, and Draper concluded that he could win the office 
of school superintendent which would give him an additional 
thousand. 

Lyman Draper was widely known, even before he came to Wis- 
consin, as a historian. For fifteen years, ever since he left Gran- 
vilie College, he had been gathering manuscripts and oral and 
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written reminiscences of the “adventurous heroes” of the trans- 
Allegheny West from 1760 to 1815, and he had gained wide pub- 
licity for his collections and for the books he planned to write. 
When his patron’s death forced him to earn his own livelihood he 
brought to Wisconsin ten thousand pages of interviews with old 
pioneers and their descendants, as well as copies of documents from 
state archives and county courthouses. In addition he had an equal 
amount of manuscript material including the main corpus of the 
papers of George Rogers Clark and Daniel Boone. 

In Wisconsin Draper immediately added to his stature in the 
public eye. Several years before, for a brief period, he had edited 
a Democratic newspaper in Mississippi, and he had a full apprecia- 
tion of newspaper publicity. He lost no opportunity to publicize 
himself and the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. He listed 
in the public prints the society's rapidly growing acquisitions, books, 
maps, manuscripts, portraits, and relics. He “elected” historians, 
politicians, literary men and journalists, soldiers, and men of wealth 
to honorary membership in the Society and when the honorees 
praised his energy in building an historical society in a state whose 
history was still in the future, he published their encomiums in the 
press. Within a couple of years after his arrival he was probably 
the best known scholar in Wisconsin. In addition, he was a leading 
member of the Baptist Church, a deacon of the Madison congrega- 
tion, and a trustee of one of the denomination’s colleges. 

Throughout his life Draper had been a Democrat. Andrew 
Jackson was the very ideal of the frontier hero whom he admired. 
In his native New York, Draper had been a loco-foco follower 
of Van Buren. His Mississippi experience had sufficed to make 
him a tolerant supporter of James K. Polk. In Wisconsin, where 
he arrived just in time to join in the first hopeful exultations over 
Franklin Pierce’s victory, he quickly joined, through Larrabee’s in- 
fluence, the inner circles of the Young Americans who first sup- 
ported “Young Hickory” Pierce and then sorrowfully pinned their 
faith in Stephen A. Douglas. He counselled with the party chiefs, 
wrote unsigned editorials for Madison’s Argus and Democrat, and 
composed sections of the party’s platforms denouncing the rising 
tide of Black Republicanism. 

The Democrats, who were steadily losing ground in the home 
state of the Republican Party, welcomed the suggestion, which Judge 
Larrabee anonymously made in “Letters to the Editor,” that Draper 
run for Superintendent of Public Instruction. He was, said Larrabee, 
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a “Democrat in his political views, but in no sense a partisan,” a 
great historian who might otherwise leave Wisconsin and abandon 
his researches, and a man who “probably hasn’t an enemy in the 
world.” The Madison Argus and Democrat copied the letter and 
added its endorsement of Draper’s “efficiency,” “indefatigable in- 
dustry,” and “perfect official integrity.”* Other papers chimed 
in with such encomiums as “best nomination made,” “a happy sugges- 
tion,” “strongest and best man,” and “by nature fitted for such a 

sition.”"* Amid this acclaim the party convention placed his name 
on the ballot.‘ 

With ostentatious modesty—as became a scholar in politics— 
Draper refused to campaign. “I should not like even to appear 
as if courting the favor of the people by attending a teachers’ meeting, 
worthy as it confessedly is, during the present canvass,” he ex- 
plained.® “He is a ripe scholar,” nodded the Democratic press ap- 
provingly. “We are not aware that he has ever identified himself 
with any party as a partisan,” said a Madison editor for whom 
Draper had written editorials blistering the Republicans.* Secretly 
during the campaign Draper circulated a pamphlet, ‘Come, Brothers, 
arouse!” which bore tell-tale evidence of a historian’s hand. It de- 
nounced Republicans for departing from “the solemn admonitions 
of the Patriot Washington!" In November Draper's non-partisan 


scholarship received the voters’ approval: the Republicans swept the 
state, but Draper won his office by a narrow margin.* 

The duties of his new office were not onerous. They consisted, 
for the most part, of interpreting the school laws in disputes among 


1 Milwaukee News, July 30, 1857; Charles H. Larrabee to Lyman 
C. Draper, July 30, 1857, in the Draper-Wisconsin Historical Society Cor- 
respondence in the Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
All subsequent manuscript citations, unless otherwise indicated, are from 
the Draper Correspondence. 

2 Madison Daily Argus and Democrat, August 3, 1857. 

3 Daily Argus and Democrat, August 8-24, 1857, quoting the Western 
Fireside, Horicon Argus, Appleton Circuit, Beloit Herald, Mineral Point 
Democrat, Chicago Christian Times, and others. 

4 Daily Argus and Democrat, August 29, 1857. 

5 Draper to Moses Banett, September 26, 1857. 

6 Daily Argus and Democrat, September 3, 1857, quoting the Madison 
Daily Wisconsin Patriot. 

7 Daily Argus and Democrat, October 13, 1857; Draper to George 
H. Paul, October 10, 1857, in the George H. Paul Papers in the Library of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. “Come Brothers, arouse!” was 
an old rallying cry with Draper. He had used it in Pennsylvania years 
before (1848) when calling Democrats into the Cass-Butler camp. Cf. 
“To the Democracy of Pennsylvania: Come, Brothers, Arouse!”, manuscript 
article in Box 48 of the Draper Correspondence. 

8 Daily Argus and Democrat, December 17, 1857. 
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school heads, teachers, and irate parents. The public high school 
had not yet arrived in Wisconsin and Draper's domain included 
only the common school districts. His predecessors, however, in 
the decade of Wisconsin statehood, none of whom had been re- 
elected for another two-year term, had been inefficient and dilatory. 
The files of the office were scant, and Superintendent Draper and 
his deputy, Stephen H. Carpenter, had little difficulty carrying them 
across capitol park from the statehouse to the Historical Society 
rooms in the basement of the Baptist Church. Draper's first task 
was to learn the facts about the common schools. 


He carried to the office his experience as a historian and the 
talents which had won him success in the Historical Society. Accus- 
tomed to handling documents, he brought order into the files, and 
emerged from his researches with the basic facts about Wisconsin 
education. There were 241,544 children of school age in Wisconsin, 
and 156,985 of them attended the 2,945 schools of the state. Male 
teachers received twenty to forty dollars, averaging $24.60 a month, 
while females, whose wages ran from $10.72 to twenty-eight dollars 
averaged $15.16. The state appropriated $141,164.76 or sixty-six 
cents per child. With the facts before him, Draper was prepared to 
administer his office. Soon, he was letting the press know that he 
had written 250 letters during his first month in office, and the press, 
at least the part with Democratic affiliations, was praising his energy 
and efficiency.® 

But Lyman Draper was not content with mere efficiency. He 
hoped, he said, to leave “the system of education far better sys- 
tematized than ever before.” Yet he ruefully admitted that, with 
no experience in education, “the idea of attempting to learn a new 
trade at my age, seems to me almost an act of unpardonable folly.”?° 
Again, however, his experiences in gathering historical material 
proved useful. For years he had been collecting manuscripts, books, 
and oral reminiscences about his pioneer heroes. Now, he wrote, 
even before assuming office, to superintendents of public instruc- 
tion in other states, asking them for copies of school laws and reports. 
He added the volumes he received to the Historical Society library, 
and named these donors honorary members of the State Historical 


9 “School Survey,” January 12, 1858, in the Draper Correspondence; 
Daily Argus and Democrat, January 30, 1858. 

10 Draper to W. C. Crane, June 21, 1858; Draper to Henry Barnard, 
July 3, 1858, in the Henry Barnard Papers at New York University. 
Microfilm copies of the parts of the Barnard Papers dealing with Barnard’s 
stay in Wisconsin are available at the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
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Society of Wisconsin. He wrote educational publicists for sugges- 
tions, and planned a trip into the eastern states to interview edu- 
cators.** 

Before long he was bristling with ideas for improving the common 
schools of Wisconsin. Since Wisconsin people were lamentably 
“not yet prepared to adopt compulsory measures,” he proposed that 
the state apportion school funds on the basis of attendance and thus 
use “‘persuasive influences” to attract the absentee one-third into the 
school houses.’* He suggested that school districts should have to 
lengthen the school term from three to four months in order to 
qualify for state aid. He urged creating the office of county super- 
intendent, and substituting township boards for the school district 
trustees. He wanted a single state board of education to supervise 
the state university, the normal schools, and “to some extent’’ the 
common schools. He proposed erecting high schools and the in- 
auguration of a graded system from “the primary school to the 
University” with the “most superior graduates” of the high schools 
receiving a “free” course in the university — “I mean board, as well 
as tuition, room rent, fuel, etc.” And, since better teaching was a 
crying need, Superintendent Draper busied himself with bringing 
Henry Barnard to Wisconsin as Chancellor of the State University. 
Barnard was an ardent advocate of teachers institutes, normal schools, 
and normal training in the university.’* 

As one by one Draper lent adherance to these administrative re- 
forms, he began to evolve an educational philosophy. It was a 
philosophy composed in part of naiveté and rationalism, reflecting 
the ideas of eighteenth century enlightenment and bolstered by a 
romantic interpretation of history. The philosophers had argued 
that man was capable of unlimited improvement, and Draper viewed 
history as evidence of continuous progress. His educational ideas 
were logical extensions of his concepts of history. Education could 


“drive away . . . the vampires of superstition,” turn “wilderness 
and jungles into habitable land,” make “indocility docile,” change 
“wandering . . . savages into happy home-loving . . . families,” 


11 Draper to Dr. Ryerson, December 3, 1857; A. Smyth to Draper, 
December 7, 1857; J. S. Adams to Draper, December 16, 1857; M. S. 
Forker to Draper, December 23, 1857; C. H. Wiley to Draper, December 
30, 1857. 

12 Lyman C. Draper, Tenth Annual Report... of the Common 
Schools . . . of Wisconsin, for the year 1858, Madison, 1858, 7. 

13 Draper, School Report, 1858, 8, 179; Draper to J. L. Pickard, July 
12, 1858, in the Obadiah M. Conover Papers in the Library of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin; Louise Phelps Kellogg, “Henry Barnard,” 
in the Wisconsin Alumnus, 41 (February, 1940), 115-121. 
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propel ships, speed locomotives, rear temples, print libraries, and 
teach men how to “wrap in unconsciousness . . . millions of nervous 
filaments,” so they “‘can resist, like a rock, every arrow of pain.” 

To historian Draper, education came from books and more 
books, the tools of learning. Reading books could make a man 
a mathematician, an “adept in political economy” or “a variously 
cultured man.” Moreover, good books could improve character. It 
was, he declared, “almost impossible to over-estimate the influence 
of books and libraries on the minds of children.” Suitable books 
for youth could not fail to cultivate the “noble talent” of reading 
for wise and not ignoble purposes. Especially important, thought 
the historian, were volumes of history and biography. He urged 
that youth read about “‘representative men, or representative events,” 
the stories of “heroes of ancient times,” the revival of learning, the 
explorations of Boone, the English inventors, and “the story of the 
infant settlement and wonderful growth of the States of our Re- 
public. ...” “There are single sentences in the New Testament,” 
said Baptist Draper, “that have awakened to spiritual life hundreds 
of millions of dormant souls.’’?® 

Clearly, since the reading of books built character, the best of 
reading was in the Good Book itself. Draper was an ardent and 
faithful Baptist, a deacon of the First Baptist Church of Madison 
and its most influential member. Early in his term as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, a case arose which enabled him to voice his 
educational and religious faith and to bolster his argument with 
historical erudition. The village of Watertown was torn over the 
issue of the Bible in the schools, and the problem came before Su- 
perintendent Draper. 

Frontier Watertown contained a substantial number of Germans 
imbued with the liberal, anti-clerical prejudices of the ‘‘Forty- 
eighters.'" The town’s teachers were products of church schools 
and colleges who considered themselves ‘‘called” to Christianize the 
children in their classes. Part of every day the pedants read Bible 
verses to their pupils and led them in the Lord’s Prayer. Some 
angered citizens petitioned the school board to end the practice, and, 
on the urging of C. R. Gill, the town’s young school superintendent, 
the board ordered the teachers to stop the practice. The eager in- 
structors then began meeting with their students fifteen minutes 


14 Manuscript notes for speech in Box 48 of the Draper Correspond- 


ence. 
15 Draper, School Report, 1858, 39, 43-53; manuscript, “District 
School Libraries,” in Box 48 of the Draper Correspondence. 
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before class for the religious ritual. When the superintendent for- 
bade this, the teachers rebelled. Superintendent Gill then requested 
the board to discharge the instructors. An enactment of the sort 
would have closed the schools but left the teachers still entitled to 
their pay. When a board member appealed to Draper, the state 
superintendent replied with a four-page printed pamphlet.’ 

Piously, Deacon Draper began by expressing sorrow that the issue 
had arisen. The Wisconsin constitution “very properly” forbade 
“sectarian instruction” in the public schools, but who could regard 
the Bible or such a “liberal, unobjectionable prayer’ as the Lord’s 
Prayer as sectarian? 

Such practice, he argued, was common throughout the world. 
Horace Mann noted the use of the Bible in the Prussian schools, 
Guizot approved of it in France. Daniel Webster insisted that 
Congress open with prayer. In the Continental Congress, Samuel 
Adams, “with his gray hair hanging about his shoulders, and with 
an impressive venerableness now seldom to be met with,” called 
“with the air of a perfect Puritan” for men of different faiths to 
bow the knee together in prayer to the Almighty. In the Federal 
Convention, Benjamin Franklin called for prayer. In fact, said 
Draper, a recognition of God was “‘substantially” found in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the fundamental 
law of Wisconsin. “Christianity is everywhere incorporated into the 
law of the land.” Franklin was deeply convinced that “God governs 
in the affairs of men .. . and in every thoughtful human heart 
there is an intuitive acquiescence in the truth of the profound re- 
mark.” 

So, asked Draper, if Christianity pervaded the rest of society, 
“why should we wish alone to exclude it from the nurseries of Wis- 
consin?’’ It would, of course, be folly to prohibit moral teaching in 
the schools, and the Bible was “permanently first in importance 
among text-books for teaching the noblest principles of virtue, mor- 
ality, patriotism, and good order—love and reverence for God— 
charity and good will to man.’’?? 

Watertown teachers kept their jobs and continued their early 
morning devotional exercises while reaction to Draper's essay came 
fast. He mailed the circular to nearly five thousand Wisconsin teachers 


16 Watertown Democrat, May 27, June 3, 10, 17, 1858; W. F. Whyte, 
“Beginnings of the Watertown School System,” in the Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, 7 (September, 1923), 86; Daniel Collins to Draper, May 20, 1858. 

17 Lyman C. Draper, “Moral and Religious Instruction in Public 
Schools,” reprinted in the Tenth Annual Report, 229-244. 
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and enjoyed the praise which came. ‘I honor the man who wrote 
it,” said a Milwaukeean. It was the “best and ablest document” 
with “unanswerable arguments,” said an enthusiast from Prairie du 
Chien. Moreover, he went on, the whole thing arose from foreigners 
who were attempting to overthrow American freedom, and who 
should be told “if they do not like our institutions, the way for 
their return to the land from whence they came . . . is open.” The 
Buffalo Republic thought Draper took a “liberal view,” a Baptist 
minister in Pontotoc, Mississippi praised it, and a co-religionist 
from Leverington, Pennsylvania, thought “it was just such a docu- 
ment as I would of expected from one whose mind and heart was 
thoroughly infused with the principles of a Baptist.’ 

Not all, however, was praise. One citizen of Cedarburg, Wis- 
consin wrote a sixteen page protest against the “deathblow” which 
Draper struck at the separation of church and state—‘the corner- 
stone of our whole political, social, and mental liberty.” Draper 
would turn schools into churches, teachers into priests. Religion 
was used by crafty men, said the writer, and religious men were 
the world’s greatest rascals. The Bible was a dangerous book, 
filled with lies that geology denied, and filled with absurd stories 
of the Deluge, Jonas, Baalam’s ass, and the virgin who had a 
child. The Jews were immoral, their God cruel, and their Mosaic 
law bestial. In Prussia, and throughout Europe, they taught the 
Bible because they wanted “obedient subjects and not free sovereign 
citizens.” “I have nothing against religion,” he concluded, but he 
did not want it in the schools.’® 

More serious than this fustian blast came as a clipping from 
the Boston Investigator, sent by a citizen of Portage. God was not 
recognized in the Constitution: it was an atheistic doctrine. And 
Franklin, the assault on Draper's historical erudition continued, did 
not say the things Draper quoted. In fact, said the Boston paper, a 
superintendent of public instruction with so little accurate knowl- 
edge was unfit for his office.*° 

Draper's belief in the power to be derived from reading led 
directly to his effort to establish a system of school libraries for 


18 John W. Hinton to Draper, June 14, 1858; Alfred Brunson to 
Draper, June 14, 1858; D. Worthington to Draper, June 15, 1858; J. H. 
Hoffman to Draper, September 13, 1858; Draper to W. C. Crane, June 
21, 1858; clipping from the Buffalo Republic and Times, June 17, 1858, in 
Box 48 of the Draper Correspondence. 

19 B. O. Fastras-Kussan to Draper, July 12, 1858. 

20 Morris Altman to Draper, December 28, 1858. 
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Wisconsin. Before he became a candidate for office, he had begun 
a survey of libraries in the state. As he began to formulate his 
educational ideas, he came more and more to the conviction that the 
state should support school libraries. He corresponded with Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard, and he gathered extensive quotations 
from Dr. Francis Wayland and Washington Irving. Eventually, 
after much comparison of opinions, Draper evolved a plan for a 
system of township libraries. 

He made his scheme the central feature of his annual report for 
1858. The report, a volume of almost four hundred pages, contained 
the statistics of the schools, elaborate accounts of the school funds, 
suggestions On teacher training, recommendations for administrative 
reforms, and the circular on moral and religious instruction. It was 
the most elaborate report of a governmental agency yet made in 
Wisconsin, and its heart lay in the expression of the need and ad- 
vantages of school libraries.** 

Draper finished writing the report in early December, 1858, but 
the overworked state printer delayed getting it out until the follow- 
ing March. The Superintendent waited nervously, releasing advance 
sheets to the newspapers, and writing furiously all over the State to 
marshall support for his library proposal. In February he drafted 
a bill creating a school library commission, who would select a 
list of approved books, providing for township library boards and 
librarians, and appropriating one-tenth of the revenue from the 
state school fund and a tenth of a mill tax on property to purchase 
books for township libraries. He had the bill introduced, prepared 
publicity releases on it, and waited for the Annual Report to come 
from the printer. As soon as the volume appeared, Draper went 
into action. He wrote the report of the committee, he buttonholed 
members in lobbies and in the book-lined rooms of the Historical 
Society, and he confronted members with the accumulated endorse- 
ments of the erudite pundits of culture. “I have worked incessantly,” 
he told Barnard, “wrote committee reports, editorials in our news- 
papers—and talked, talked, talked.”" He had “manufactured a public 
sentiment” — “people need to be awakened, as out of a deep sleep, 
to the importance of such a subject” — and he won success. With 
only three weeks to work, he got his measure adopted by a vote of 
19 to 3 in the senate, 51 to 10 in the assembly. Governor Randall, 
thinking a new tax would be unpopular, planned to veto the act, 


—__—__ 


“1 Draper, Tenth Annual Report. 
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but Draper hurried the leading men in the legislature to the Gover- 
nor’s office, and “barely passed” the measure.** 

The bill was law, but Randall signed it only because it would not 
go into effect for another year and another legislature would have an 
opportunity to repeal the additional tax. Draper still had the task 
of protecting the law from sniping by the taxpayers and economy- 
minded legislators. He immediately went to work on a circular for 
distribution over the state. Henry Barnard, Josiah Pickard and 
Draper, he announced, would select the books and set the system in 
operation and protect the state against being cheated by publishers. 
The fund would provide $35,000 to $40,000 for books each year— 
fifty-three dollars for each township—which would amount to a 
million dollars worth of books in twenty-five years. Each book, 
circulating for two weeks, would serve twenty-six persons a year, 
bringing the choicest literature of the ages into the most remote part 
of the state. “It is a noble and beneficent law,” and will yet be 
regarded, when fully known, and its benefits begin to be realized, as 
the most important educational measure ever inaugurated in Wis- 
consin.”’*8 

The Report, impressive by its size and its array of argument 
and statistics, was well received. Newspapers praised it in extrav- 
agant terms, the Governor spoke highly of it, and Draper's friends 
declared that it was the greatest report since Horace Mann's. And 
Horace Mann, the true founder of the public school movement, wrote 
from Antioch that Draper had “presented the most persuasive and 
effective argument for education that has ever been offered to the 
World.’”*4 

Along with praise for the Report went praise for Draper. The 
Kenosha Times thought Draper had “more than met the high ex- 
pectations of his personal and political friends.” Kenosha’s Tribune, 
a Republican journal, found Draper a “public officer of untiring 
industry” whose work deserved commendation. The Janesville 
Gazette found him “a faithful and diligent worker” who had brought 
system to a badly organized office. Madison’s Argus and Demo- 


22 Assembly Bill 194a, and “District Libraries in Michigan,” in the 
Draper Correspondence; Henry Barnard to Draper, March 22, 1859; J. 
L. Pickard to Draper, March 26, 1859; George B. Emerson to Draper, 
April 1, 1859; Henry B. Blackwell to Draper, April 2, 1859. 

23 “Remarks on the New School Library Law,” April 8, 1859, in 
Box 42 of the Draper Correspondence. 

24 Daily Argus and Democrat, January 24, February 9, March 1, 
1859; Horace Mann to Draper, April 2, 1859. 
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crat pronounced him “‘the best Superintendent of Public Instruction 
we ever had.’’*® 

Such praise, translated into political terms, constituted a demand 
that Draper run again. In the beginning he had declared that he 
was reluctant to lay aside his history for the duties of public office. 
A few of his friends had criticized his act. One advisor thought the 
Historical Society needed Draper more than the schools, and “to 
continue in it you will have to keep out of politics.”** Another re- 
gretted Draper's entry at the polls: there was “lots of timber” for 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, ‘‘but historical investigators 
are rare.’ Draper was “guilty of polygamy” in his interests. “Rely 
upon it, my friend,” he advised “polygamy won't do, when you wish 
to beget great offspring.”’*? 

Despite such misgivings, Draper had continued his historical 
activities. He increased the library and the membership of the His- 
torical Society, and he used his position to build up his personal col- 
lections. In August, 1857, ostensibly to learn about school affairs 
in the neighboring states, he left Madison for Ohio. His zeal for 
historical investigation soon proved stronger than his educational 
interests, and he took up, once again, the trail of Simon Kenton. He 
copied extracts from old newspapers in Cincinnati, picked up an 
interview with a descendant of Daniel Boone, another with a cousin 
of D. Bradford of the Whiskey Rebellion, and still another about 
Samuel Brady’s fabulous leap across the Cuyahoga. He went into 
Kentucky to copy records in Mason County, got documents from 
Simon Kenton’s aged son, and took notes of journals of the Kentucky 
legislature.2* And, as often happened when he was engaged in 
historical research, he lost track of time. He interviewed few school 
men, but he visited Benson J. Lossing, writer of popular history, in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and talked with him about collaborating 
on a biography of Boone.*® 


Convinced that his historical work did not suffer from his atten- 
tion to the schools, Draper hoped to continue in office. Lossing 
advised him to ‘Be a candidate by all means.” From Tennessee came 
advice from another historian and an equally ardent Democrat. Dr. 


25 Daily Argus and Democrat, quoting Kenosha and Janesville papers, 
January 24, February 9, March 1, April 18, 1859. 
26 Charles D. Robbins to Draper, August 8, 1857. 
- 27 Unsigned letter from Courtland Village, New York, December 
, 1857. 
“8 Notebooks in the Draper MSS, 7S, 8S. 
“9 Benson J. Lossing to Draper, October 14, 1858. 
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J. G. M. Ramsey, author of the Annals of Tennessee, hoped Draper 
would return to history but wanted him first to save Wisconsin from 
the Republicans. Draper yielded easily, lined up his friends who 
would be delegates to the Democrat convention, and began to appear 
at school rallies and teachers’ institutes. 

Draper's campaign progressed with every prospect favorable, 
while his friends freely predicted that he would get “more than a 
party vote.’” Splitting a ticket, however, was not easy and was, of 
course, deplored by all party leaders. Each party printed its own 
tickets and distributed them to its voters. Draper hit upon a device to 
enable Republicans to vote for him while casting their ballots for the 
rest of the Republican ticket. He had his name printed on gummed 
labels which ticket-splitting Republicans could paste over the name 
of his opponent. The device was not new. Neither in history, 
nor education, nor politics was Lyman Draper an originator. In all 
his activities he was an energetic adopter of other men’s ideas, and 
a pioneer in carrying new ideas to the frontier. The gummed tickets 
had been used in eastern states where Draper had learned of them. 
He pioneered in bringing them to Wisconsin. 

Unfortunatly, he permitted his trusted deputy, S. H. Carpenter, 
to distribute the tickets. Carpenter was a young man of devotion 
and energy but of immature judgment. He was one of Draper's 
hand-picked curators of the Historical Society, and an ardent Baptist 
who helped Deacon Draper manage the affairs of the local congre- 
gation. One of the recipients of the gummed tickets promptly gave 
Carpenter's letter to the Republican papers. “Dear Brother,” began 
Carpenter, “Can you use the enclosed slips—designed to be pasted 
on the Republican tickets in place of Mr. Pickard, as they will firmly 
adhere by wetting.” 

“Besides aiding in the election of a good and conscientious public 
officer,” added Carpenter, “you will be aiding our weak Baptist 
Church in Madison, and our cause in the state by doing what you 
consistently can for Brother Draper's election.” 

The Republican papers pounced upon the inept letter with a 
fiendish delight. Outraged by the innovation of the gummed tickets, 
which might indeed threaten party solidarity, they cried: “a more 
contemptible and dirty little scheme is not to be found recorded in the 
annals of political chicanery.” They were beside themselves over this 
mingling of politics and religion, and the efforts to enlist sectarian 
support to carry out ‘‘a pious fraud all designed for the good of ‘our 
weak Baptist Church of Madison’.” 
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The common schools should be free from sectarianism. Draper's 
pledge to use the schools to aid the Baptists was reason enough to 
defeat him. “Let those who would keep the common schools free 
and uncontaminated by religious bigotry and prejudice vote for 
Josiah L. Pickard.” “Don’t be gummed by Draper’s gummed 
ticket.’’*° 

The Democrats, caught unawares, made a weak counter-charge. 
They alleged that Madison’s Republican editor wanted Draper's job 
in the State Historical Society. But the editor spurned the thought. 
He had thought Draper was the best man for it until the superin- 
tendant had become an active partisan. Draper's course had injured 
the Historical Society.** 

On Election Day the voters repudiated Draper's educational 
leadership. Perhaps the ‘“‘weak-Baptist-Church” letter had little to 
do with the result. The Republicans swept all offices and Draper 
went down with his party. For the rest of his days the historian 
devoted his efforts to building the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin and collecting the papers which eventually made the Draper 
Collection. 

WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 
LARRY GARA 


University of Wisconsin 


30 Madison, Wisconsin State Journal, November 4-7, 1859. 
31 Wisconsin Daily Patriot, November 7, ff, 1859; Wisconsin State 
Journal, November 8-10, 1859. 











Anglo-French Trade Conflicts 
in North America, 1702-1713 


When consideration is given to the amount of documentary 
materials available for study and the important nature of the ques- 
tion, the Anglo-French conflict over trade in North America during 
Queen Anne’s War has received scant attention from secondary 
writers in a general way and no attention in some fundamental 
aspects. The trade consisted in the procurement of raw materials 
from North America and the distribution of European products 
and wares in the colonies. There was the familiar background 
of commercial rivalry between England and France for American 
fish and furs. Then a new need, timber, grew in importance as the 
necessity for more ships became apparent to ambitious merchants. 
More ships required more men on the seas. The merchants and 
colonial producers of both nations, hoping to capture the expanding 
North American empire abounding in vast supplies of fish, furs, 
and forests, sought all aid from the courts of the mother countries 
in what they considered a war for control of the western continent. 
Complicating the European and American situation were the ever- 
present privateers, French, British, and colonial, who bothered little 
about patriotism, wars, or laws, where their own profits were at 
stake. The specific areas considered in this paper for more detailed 
study of the elements of conflict are Hudson’s Bay, French Canada, 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and, most important of all, Newfoundland. 


From the very beginning of Queen Anne’s War, the English 
government was besieged by petitions from the Newfoundland and 
Hudson’s Bay area. The object of these numerous petitions was to 
awaken official circles to the danger from French aggression, which 
more than once placed the English settlements and trade in a pre- 
carious position. One such petition sent by the inhabitants of 
Carbonear to Queen Anne, December 1, 1702, was characteristic of 
others submitted during the twelve-year period. The inhabitants 
referred to existent daily fear of the neighboring French, who in 
previous wars destroyed English settlements and possessions. As a 
means to prevent successful repetition of French assaults, a small 
group of inhabitants contributed money toward the buying of guns 
and munitions. Forced abandonment of other English settlements 
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only strengthened the determination of the Carbonear inhabitants 
to resist the French. They entertained hope that the Queen would 
quickly provide for the settlement’s preservation. The above petition 
was referred to the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 
who were advised to consider the most effective means to preserve 
Newfoundland harbors for the English ships. 


The Hudson's Bay Company was also vitally interested in ob- 
taining military assistance from England to cope with French in- 
filtrations into their trade. Petitions from the Company stressed the 
importance of reducing that part of the Bay then in French possession 
to the Crown of England.* According to reports, the French inces- 
santly encroached upon trade in this region to the detriment of 
the English. 


The merchants constituted the strongest pressure group from 
the Newfoundland area. One aggressive merchant became vocally 
impatient because he considered the English authorities at home 
more interested in Spanish America than Newfoundland. He be- 
lieved the seizure of Acadia and control of Newfoundland to be a 
preliminary measure to the capture of all French North America.’ 


At this point, several questions arise. Why were the merchants 
so interested in Newfoundland, Hudson’s Bay, and even in the 
French possessions? Was it purely a matter of trade or were there 
more far-reaching objectives behind the desire to control the vast 
regions of North America? A partial answer to the above ques- 
tions can be found in the petitions sent by merchants to government 
officials in England. For example, a petition from Newfoundland 
merchants to the Council of Trade and Plantations, February 11, 
1703, enumerated some of the more outstanding reasons for English 
control of this area. The merchants stated that the French molested 
the fishing trade and 


that the French Settlement and Fishery there hath been very destructive 
to our nation in times of peace as well as of warr and of vast advantage to 
them in bringing up sailors and by their trade in fish: wee most humbly offer 
to your Lordships that the taking of and possessing of Placentia their chief 
fortification .. . will be of a unspeakable benefit to these nations in 
respect of breeding up seamen as well as of trade, increase of H.M.’s 


1 Cecil Headlam, ed., Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America 
and West Indies, London, 1913, 1702-1708, 1. 
2 Ibid., 80. 
_3 W. T. Morgan, Some Attempts at Imperial Cooperation During the 
Reign of Queen Anne, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Fourth 
Series, London, i927, X, 176; no authority is cited. 
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Customs and of navigation, as your Lordship are highly sensible of, by the 
account of shipping in time of peace, when wee had but half the trade, 
which must consequently be doubled when we have the whole.* 


One of the most active petitioners was John Roope. He sent 
numerous addresses to the Council of Trade and Plantations stressing 
the value of the North American region to the English Crown. 
In one such address, October 10, 1703, Roope asked for soldiers 
to restore English possessions now under French influence. Roope 
reminded the above Council that promised military assistance was 
not sent and proposed an expedition early in 1704. A small naval 
force cruising the fishing banks would, he believed, preserve the 
fishery for the English. More important, it would give additional 
guarantee for English control over their northern plantations. If 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia were in English hands, Quebec 
and Canada could not subsist for long since all ships going to Canada 
had to pass through the channel between Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. Roope’s statements brought out the fact that the English, 
besides desiring to regain their fishing advantages, also coveted 
French possessions. 

In November of 1703, Roope sent another address to the Council 
of Trade and Plantations and cited further reasons why the English 
were interested in North America. Roope informed the Council 
of the abundant supply of timber which was very suitable for booms 
and masts. At the same time, he emphasized French commercial 
activity in the Newfoundland region. However, he believed that 
the French did not understand the true worth of fishery, forests 
and furs in North America. This, Roope added, was not true of 
the English who sought to expand their trade and gain additional 
resources.® 

Written petitions did not suffice. Groups of merchants traveled 
to England and personally presented their grievances before the 
government. One such group spoke before the Council of Trade 
and Plantations on November 25, 1703, and acquainted the members 
with the poor state of fishery and trade in Newfoundland.’ 

The sending of petitions was supplemented by active soliciting 


of funds for the purpose of building up colonial defense. On 
November 14, 1703, it was recorded that a subscription was made 





4 Colonial Calendar, 1702-1703, 190. 
5 Ibid., 719. 
6 Ibid., 849. 
7 Ibid., 833. 
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by sixty inhabitants whereby they contributed £9 14s. for the purpose 
of maintaining spies to procure intelligence about the French at 
Placentia.* Placentia was considered one of the most valuable 
fishing and harbor areas. None of the English colonials could 
reconcile themselves to the loss of Newfoundland and subsequent 
loss of the fishing industry. To remedy the decrease in fishing trade, 
the merchants sent a series of petitions to the Council of Trade and 
Plantations of which that of November 29, 1703, is characteristic. 
In these petitions, the merchants advocated several measures to en- 
courage the fishing trade which was almost lost at this time. They 
stated that during previous years there were 200 fishing ships but 
these had now dwindled down to only 40.° It was suggested that 
ships leaving English ports, as Poole, Weymouth, Plymouth, Barns- 
table, Bristol and London, be granted convoy protection in their voy- 
age to Newfoundland. There should be no embargo. Ships were to 
be allowed only ‘one seaman to ten tons burthen” for their sailing 
crew plus as many land men as they considered necessary. The 
reason for limiting the number of sailors was to ease the burden 
upon the Royal navy which was needed more desperately on the 
continent and in other areas. To prevent any fraudulent demands 
for convoys, owners of ships destined for Newfoundland would 
make an affidavit of the destination before protection was given."° 
Several of the above suggestions were carried out at one time or 
another during the period from 1702 to the close of Queen Anne's 
War in 1713. 

The French did not constitute the only source of aggravation to 
the Newfoundland inhabitants. In a letter to the Council of Trade 
and Plantations, October 27, 1704, Roope complained about the 
number of Americans coming to Placentia with quantities of rum. 
The rum was so coveted by the fishermen that they were intoxicated 
even at the height of the fishing season, which already was too 
brief. What was more distressing, the Americans carried away 
great numbers of seamen to various American plantations while 
the Queen’s navy suffered loss of manpower."' After 1705, the 
petitions from Newfoundland grew more desperate with the in- 
creasing number of French and Indian raids. Moreover, reports 
concerning the dwindling trade and other abuses flowed into the 


8 Ibid., 811. 

9 Ibid., 846. 

10 Ibid., 846-847. 

11 [bid., 1704-1705, 297. 
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Council even more frequently. All the reports contained pleas 
for assistance. Two reports of particular interest were submitted 
by C. Campbell and R. Sampson. On June 20, 1705, Mr. Secretary 
Hedges received a notation from the Council of Trade and Planta- 
tions referring to discrepancies in the two reports.12 Campbell’s 
report insinuated the possibility of Roope’s illegal dealings with 
the French. The basis of this accusation was Roope’s voluntary de- 
parture from French custody and his command in one of the French 
ships.’* The outcome of the investigation is not known. The in- 
cident was mentioned to illustrate numerous other cases brought 
before the Council dealing with illegal trade practices. Throughout 
1702 to 1713, the question of illegal trade carried on by English 
colonials more than once forced the Council to adopt severe cor- 
rective measures with comparatively poor success. 

Increased French activity brought even more feverish pleas from 
the merchants at Newfoundland and the surrounding areas. A 
petition submitted June 23, 1705, showed an estimated loss of 
£140,000 sterling as a result of French incursions into English 
trade.'* Some of the reports sent to the Council were ultimately laid 
before the House of Commons for consideration. On several occa- 
sions, the Commons ordered the Council of Trade and Plantations 
to give a full report on the state of the Newfoundland trade and 
enclosed specific directions for its preparation.’* While some of the 
petitions were sent to the House of Commons, others went directly 
to the Privy Council after the Council of Trade and Plantations 
made its recommendations. After receipt of some petitions, the 
Privy Council adopted positive measures. For example, on Febru- 
ary 14, 1706, the Privy Council directed the Admiralty to issue 
orders for furnishing a year’s provision for the garrison located at 
St. John’s, exclusive of malt and hops.*® Furthermore, the Privy 
Council added that considering the losses sustained by the New- 
foundland inhabitants last winter and the possibility of future 
French inroads, they believed six good ships would provide security 
for the fishery season. Some of the ships were to cruise the fishing 
grounds while others protected the harbors. Immediately after the 


12 Jbid., 543. 

13 Jbid., 541. 

14 Jbid. 

15 Public Record Office, Journal of the Commissioners For Trade 
and Plantations, from April 1704 to February 1709, London, 1920, 311. 

16 W. L. Grant and James Munro, eds., Acts of the Privy Council of 
England, Colonial Series, Hereford, 1910, 1680-1720, 500. 
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fishing season was over, the convoy was to escort the ships back 
home or to the foreign markets for which they were destined.1” 
Another channel through which the reports traveled was the House 
of Lords. The Lords were advised that the French managed to 
secure good fishing banks and captured skilled Englishmen to work 
in French fisheries. The report described French fortifications and 
naval strength. In 1706, the French supposedly had 50 ships, of 
which 36 were used for fishing. There was one man of war near 
Placentia.** The accuracy of the various reports concerning French 
installations could not be verified by this writer. 

The year 1708 proved disastrous for Newfoundland commercial 
interests. In this year, the French completely drove the English 
from St. John’s and destroyed fishing stages and settlements. French 
incursions brought pleas for assistance. On May 19, 1708, James 
Campbell was advised that the Council of Trade and Plantations 
took into consideration some matters relating to French encroach- 
ments. The Council advised Campbell to consult with other merch- 
ants whose trade was jeopardized by the French and submit the 
account to the Council.1* How much was done to alleviate the 
distress of the Newfoundland merchants and inhabitants could not 
be determined. Apparently, the assistance was insufficient since on 
February 8, 1709, one merchant wrote to Campbell that if aid did 
not come by Spring, the Island of Carbonear and other possessions 
could not be protected from French depredations. Moreover, the 
merchants would make no voyages unless the English government 
took positive action to safeguard them.”° In the middle of 1709, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company began to voice loud protests over French 
infiltrations into their territory and commercial traffic. In response 
to a request for an account of French encroachments, the Governor 
and Adventurers associated with the Company sent a petition to the 
Queen, May 23, 1709. The petition stated that notwithstanding 
numerous losses and discouragements under which they labored, 
the Company brought in between 30,000 to 40,000 skins per annum. 
If they were completely reinstated in the rights granted by their 
charter, they were confident of importing 100,000 skins per annum. 
Other commodities for which the region was valuable were whale- 
bone and whale oil. The development of the whale oil industry 


17 Jbid., 500-501. 

18 Maurice Bond, ed., The Manuscripts of the House of Lords, New 
Series, London, 1921, VII, 286-287. 

19 —s Calendar, 1708-1709, 304, from William Popple. 

20 Ibid., 218. 
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was of particular interest since England imported this oil from 
Holland and Germany to the value of £26,000 a year.**_ The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company stressed still another contributing factor which 
made it important for the English to control this disputed area. 


There is carried thither and consumed there nothing but of the product 
and manufacture of England, Petitioners encouraging and daily bringing 
the Indians to wear coarse cloth instead of skins, which in process of time 
will considerably advance the woollen trade at home.?? 


Hudson’s Bay was more than a source of raw materials, it was 
also a market for English manufactures. Therefore, the petitioners 
urged that the final treaty of peace should force the French King 
to renounce all claims to the Bay and Streights of Hudson. It was 
furthermore suggested that the French surrender all posts and set- 
tlements erected by them in this area, refrain from sailing their 
ships within the limits stipulated by the charter, and make resti- 
tution of £108,514 19s. 8d.—the amount of French spoilations of 
English property. The Queen acted favorably toward the above 
petition.** 

By 1711, the English had already built up important trading 
Organizations in North America, and French naval and military 
ventures had failed to achieve their objective—the destruction of the 
English commercial network. However, the French managed to 
cause sufficient damage to warrant serious complaints from the 
inhabitants of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Hudson’s Bay. The 
complaints were accompanied by reports on the value of these re- 
gions to the Crown. On June 15, 1711, Samuel Vetch wrote to 
Popple regarding the abundant timber in Nova Scotia. Vetch men- 
tioned that he was sending twenty masts for “trial.” He said the 
timber was much better further inland but too expensive to procure 
unless the Queen despatched positive orders. There was some 
reference to copper mines and supplies of marble.** Still another 
report complained that the French were able to sell numerous com- 
modities cheaper than the English, e.g., salt, wine, brandy, canvas, 
nails, rosin, and silk, which would allow them to become masters 
of the trade.*® 

The constant emphasis upon the value of the trade so care- 
fully guarded by Newfoundland merchants and those of Hudson's 
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Bay necessitates some investigation into the exact value of the 
trade. Was it enough to justify the conflicts with the French? 
Did the war cause a decrease in the trade? If so, to what extent? 
Though complete statistics are unavailable, the following observa- 
tions can be made. 

With respect to the fishing industry, statistics indicated a definite 
decrease in trade after the outbreak of Queen Anne’s War in 1702. 
For example, in 1700 there were 171 fishing ships, 800 boats and 
765 inhabitants’ boats engaged in Newfoundland fishery. In 1701 
there were 75 fishing ships, 338 boats and there was no record of 
the inhabitants’ boats for this year. But in 1702 there were only 
16 fishing ships, 35 boats and 380 inhabitants’ boats. In 1703, 23 
fishing ships, 44 boats and only 214 inhabitants’ boats were counted.”® 
During 1702 the total quantity of fish caught was 82,140 cwt., 
of which 56,590 cwt. was carried to market.*" During 1703, the 
number of fish caught decreased to 75,000 cwt.** The report for 
1704 is most incomplete. There is no indication of prices received 
for fish nor a complete breakdown of the ultimate destination of 
the products. 

It would be worthwhile to glance briefly at the statistics deal- 
ing with England’s imports and exports with Newfoundland and 
Hudson's Bay for the first three-year period, 1702-1704. Figures 
on exports can, in a small measure, indicate the value of this area 


ENGLAND'S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—TABLE A 


1702—1704 
LOCATION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Newfoundland 32,233 20,799 
Hudson's Bay 54,745* 972* 
Jamaica 516,305 351.502 
New England 100,388 199,129 
New York 25,976 69,747 
Germany 1,867,323 2,556,387 
Spain 297,250* 145,278* 
Portugal 781,767 1,955,370 
Holland 1,715,695 6,383,990 


* Statistics incomplete. All figures refer to pounds. 
All figures taken from Whitworth’s State of Trade, 
Part I, 7-8, and Part II, 25,55. 


26 D. W. Prowse, A History of Newfoundland, London, 1896, 251. 

27 Report of the British Board of Trade and Plantations, November, 
1702, Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Vol. X, 1906, 273. Some 
discrepancy in regards to figures in these reports. 

28 Report of the British Board of Trade and Plantations, December, 
1703, Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Vol. XI, 1907, 494. 
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as a market for English commodities as well as a source of raw 
materials. These figures are even more important when viewed in 
the light of those showing England's commercial relations with 
other European powers, Spanish possessions and her own American 
colonies. Table A gives some indication of these proportions. 
Judging by the above statistics, England had an unfavorable 
balance of trade with the two areas. The incompleteness of the 
reports makes them a poor guide for a detailed study of commerce 
with this region during 1702 to 1704. However, the few figures 
which were available proved to be useful in the sense that they 
threw some light on the value of trade. There were no statistics 
available for Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Canada and Quebec. The 
data on trade coincided virtually with the years in which England 
secured control over these areas. While persistent reference to Eng- 
lish trade in the above-mentioned areas aroused curiosity, it is always 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain concrete evidence of illegal 
or contraband trade. Most of the statistics used were compiled from 
reports submitted by naval officers who visited the specific areas. 


The year 1705 saw a small decrease in the number of fishing 
ships and inhabitants’ boats. However, 1706 figures showed an 
upward trend. There were 46 fishing ships, 136 boats and 232 in- 
habitants’ boats engaged in Newfoundland fishing.*® The quantity 
of dry fish produced during 1706 amounted to 106,270 cwt., a 
definite increase over preceding years. The price of fish was listed 
at 15s. per cwt. and oil at £14 per ton. The fish were carried 
to markets at Leghorn, Italy, to Portugal, and to the pacts of Spain 
with which England had commerce. In addition, some of the fish 
were sold to New England and the West Indies. The oil was destined 
for England.*® In 1707, the number of fishing ships and boats 
increased but the production of fish did not increase proportionately. 
Captain John Underdown submitted a report November 28, 1707, 
and quoted the amount of fish produced as 110,282 cwt. During 
this year, the prices of fish and oil rose. English sources blamed 
the low production of fish and oil upon French intrusion and priva- 
teering.** A brief glance at the overall English import and export 
trade with Newfoundland and Hudson’s Bay for the above three- 
year period is indicated. Table B shows a considerable decrease 
in imports from both these areas but a definite increase in the exports. 


29 Prowse, History of Newfoundland, 251. 
30 Colonial Calendar, 1706-1708, 299. 
31 Jbid., 609. 
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ENGLAND'S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—TABLE B 


1705—1707 
LOCATION IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Newfoundland 25,876 27,858 
Hudson’s Bay 7,024* 2,979* 
Jamaica 435,533 477,537 
New England 83,996 240,185 
New York 24,525 88,345 
Germany 1,903,321 3,119,642 
Spain 265,684 220,297 
Portugal 704,983 2,196,434 
Holland 1,789,979 6,396,144 


* Statistics incomplete. All figures refer to pounds. 
All figures taken from Whitworth’s State of Trade, 
Part I, 9-10-11. 

While Newfoundland and Hudson's Bay figures are low in com- 
parison with those for other markets, they still denote an extensive 
trade. The statistics for 1708 up to 1710 suffer from the same 
malady—incompleteness. During these years, Newfoundland re- 
ports claimed a marked increase in French activities. The following 
figures might give some indication of the validity of the complaints. 
Did the English suffer a decrease in fishery and trade, and if so, 
to what extent? Statistics for 1708 showed an increase over 1707 
as far as ships, boats, fish and oil production was concerned. Records 
showed a total of 135,934 cwt. of fish caught.** However, in 1709, 
there was a decrease in the number of fishing boats and production 
of fish, and the price of fish took another upward trend.** The 
following year, the number of ships decreased again but the pro- 
duction of fish rose. The report for this year stated 18 American 
ships engaged in the fishing trade. Fish brought 15 to 16s. per 
cwt. and oil £15 to £16 per ton.** Taking into consideration all the 
compilations of figures, the fishing industry did not suffer to any 
considerable extent. With respect to imports and exports, Table C 
failed to indicate any tremendous changes for the 1708-1710 period. 
However, due to the persistent incompleteness of the statistics, it is 
necessary to refrain from coming to any positive conclusions about 
the actual state of trade. 

Statistics for the period from 1711 to 1713 corroborated the com- 
plaints of the merchants and inhabitants in Newfoundland. There 
was a notable decrease in the production of fish and oil. In 1711, 

32 Jbid., 1710-1711, 324, Report December 18, 1710. 


83 Ibid., 1708-1709, 526-527, November 18, 1709. 
34 Ibid., 283-284, November 26, 1710. 
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ENGLAND'S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—TABLE C 


1708—1710 
LOCATION IMPORTS 
Newfoundland 34,693 
Hudson's Bay 55,186* 
Jamaica 667,159 
New England 110,306 
New York 31,308 
Germany 1,580,169 
Spain 723,947 
Portugal 716,096 
Holland 1,856,634 


EXPORTS 


36,934 
3,185* 

488,974 
342,192 
92,951 
3,033,066 
620,150 
1,881,579 
6,546,494 


* Statistics incomplete. Those shown above in pounds. 
All figures taken from Whitworth’s State of Trade, 
Part I, 12-13-14. 


there were 62 fishing ships, 557 fishing boats, 55 sack ships and 
10 ships from the American colonies engaged in fishing. The total 
number of fish caught was 120,546 cwt., of which 118,900 cwt. 
was carried to market. The price of fish and oil remained at the 
1710 level.*° During 1712, there were 66 fishing ships, 568 boats, 
17 sack ships and 20 American ships in Newfoundland waters. 
However, records showed a marked decrease in the number of fish 
caught during this year was about half of the 1712 production, or 


64,430 cwt.*® Statistics for 1713 were very incomplete. 


The only 


figures available dealt with the number of fishing ships and boats. 
The total number of fishing ships decreased to 46. Reports sub- 


1711-1713 
LOCATION IMPORTS 
Newfoundland 42,458 
Hudson's Bay 13,043 
Jamaica 673,246 
New England 101,019 
New York 39,087 
Germany 1,548,519 
Spain 991,623 
Portugal 645,888 
Holland 1,732,450 


Figures represent pounds. 
All Statistics taken from Whitworth’s State of 
Trade, Part I, 15-16-17. 


ENGLAND'S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—TABLE D 


EXPORTS 
23,580 
2,358 
380,076 
386,304 
93,850 
2,176,792 
1,124,591 
1,768,774 
6,658,752 


35 Jbid., July, 1711-June, 1712, 128-129, Report of October 31, 1711. 
36 Ibid., 1712-1714, 78-79, Report of Sir Nicholas Trevanion, October 


29, 1712. 
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mitted by naval officers quoted the number of fishing boats as 
645, an increase over 1712 figures.** Records of English imports and 
exports bore no significant data. From Table D it is evident that for 
the above three-year period the imports were much greater than 
the exports. The only sharp decrease is evident in Hudson’s Bay 
import figures. 

From the preceding tables, it is obvious that while the amount 
of commerce with Newfoundland and Hudson’s Bay was over- 
shadowed by trade with other markets, it was still of considerable 
value and importance. The French placed great value upon this 
trade, enough to warrant a claim of commercial rivalry. 

A brief reference to French anti-English operations would serve 
to illustrate that during 1702 to 1713 the French did oppose the 
expansion of English commercial ascendancy in North America. 
From the outset of the war in 1702, French privateers plagued Eng- 
lish ships in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. The French raided 
English ports and harbors in Newfoundland, damaged fishing stages 
and property, and eventually occupied the entire territory. The 
encouragement and sanctuary given to privateers by the French 
allowed them to inflict much damage to English commerce. A 
letter written by M. Subercase to Lieutenant Moody, February 1705, 
upon English surrender at St. John’s fort, clearly stated the French 
opinions. Subercase wrote that it was his intention to possess him- 
self of all English settlements and completely ruin English trade.** 
However, French military success in Newfoundland brought few 
commercial advantages. Various memoranda brought out the dimin- 
ishing importance of the fur trade as far as the French were con- 
cerned. The French blamed the decrease on their failure to control 
the supply, decline of demand, disorganization of trade in Europe, 
and the increasing trade of the English. The misfortunes of Canada 
presented new opportunities for the English commercially-minded 
colonials. Despite prohibitory restrictions, there were accusations 
of French trading ventures with the English. In 1706, the French 
proposed to build forts and take possession of Niagara, thus keep- 
ing the English away and ruining their trade with the Indians. 

The Indian trade was another point of controversy between the 
two nations. The French accused the English of supplying the 
Indians with powder and lead, which permitted them to become 





37 Prowse, History of Newfoundland, 251. 
38 Jbid., 243. 
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masters of trade by becoming masters of the Indians.*® Of particular 
interest was the growing importance of the woollen industry in 
England which found an outlet in Indian trade. The Indians fav- 
ored brightly-colored cloths and woollens and bought these items 
from the English, perhaps by exchanging furs previously given to 
the French. A report sent by the French in 1707 claimed the English 
supplied the Indians with cloths much more cheaply than they 
and, therefore, were able to sell numerous other items to the detriment 
of French trade.*® The French realized the English were interested 
in a great deal more than merely taking over the fur trade and 
fishing. While driving the French out of North America would 
secure all the furs, fishing, and timber for England, it would also 
make it impossible for France to supply her European markets with 
these commodities. English claims regarding loss of trade during 
the period from 1708 to 1713 were contradicted by the French. The 
Indian trade and illegal trade practices were a constant source of 
aggravation between England and France. 


Early French destruction of English trade and commerce brought 
forth countless petitions, addresses and demands from the American 
English colonials. On September 29, 1702, the Governor of New 
York, Lord Cornbury, wrote to the Council of Trade and Planta- 
tions that the only effective way to secure the whole North American 
continent for England would be to drive the French completely 
out of Canada. Cornbury realized this would prove costly but at 
the same time believed the advantages would more than compensate 
England for her efforts.*t On December 10, 1702, the Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay, Colonel Dudley, referred to another source 
of uneasiness for the English colonies—detrimental French influence 
upon the Indians.‘* On February 25, 1703, the Minutes of the 
Council of the Massachusetts Bay bore further evidence of the im- 
portance of preserving peaceful Indian relations. The minutes 
referred to the efforts of three French officers to instigate the In- 
dians against the English, with but little success. The Indians 
informed the officers that the French could not supply their needs 
and that they were dependent upon the English for the necessary 


39 E. B. O’Callaghan, ed., Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
of the State of New York, Procured by John Romeyn Brodhead, Albany, 
1855, Paris Documents, IX, 773-774. 

40 Harold Innis, The Fur Trade in Canada, New Haven, 1930, 79. 

41 Morgan, Some Attempts at Imperial Cooperation, 176, cites Colonial 
Office Records. 

42 Colonial Calendar, 1702-1703, 34. 
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goods.** The above statement was interesting since it brought 
out the fact that the English carried on trade with the Indians, 
although the extent of the trade could not be determined. The role 
of the Indians in the commercial setup between England and France 
is a complex but significant one. 

The threat of Indian uprisings was not the sole concern of the 
American colonials. The French forces situated in Canada consti- 
tuted an ever-menacing danger to the English colonies. All the 
colonies were agreed as to the potential danger and desired to co- 
operate with the English military forces to drive the French out of 
North America, though some were more reluctant than others. The 
colonists entertained a high degree of confidence in their ability to 
capture Canada and prevent any French encroachments in the future.** 

In their effort to curb French depredations upon English colonial 
trade, on March 20, 1703, the Council of Massachusetts Bay sug- 
gested the imposition cf an embargo upon all outward bound ships 
until further notice. Information reached Massachusetts officials 
that a considerable number of French privateers from Canada ar- 
rived at Port Royal with the specific purpose of infesting and 
annoying the English coastal trade.*® A week later, the Massachu- 
setts Council in Assembly read a very interesting motion. 


Whereas we are daily infested by the enemy liveing at Port Royal and likely 
to be deprived of our provisions that we have our great dependence upon 
for our subsistence by their vessels that are continually taking their oppor- 
tunitys to surprize the same, and are thereby forced to be at great cost and 
charge to provide ships and forces for our security therefrom, we are of 
opinion that an essay should be made for the taking of Port Royal and the 
places adjacent, and that encouragement be given to such volunteers as may 
present to engage in that service by allowing them all plunders thereof, 
saving the rights of H.M., and that the Province shall supply them with 
victuals for carrying on the said expedition.*® 


The above not only showed apprehension over French privateering 
and the determination to give colonial support, but it clearly em- 
phasized the initiative in a movement which probably should have 
come from England herself. Ultimately, the greatest share in the 
military campaigns was contributed by the colonials, without the 
promised assistance from England. 

Dudley’s numerous suggestions for driving the French out of 


43 Ibid., 224 
44 Ibid., 129, January 16, 1703. 
45 Ibid., 488. 
46 Jbid., 297. 
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Canada were warmly received by Cornbury, who himself advocated 
the expulsion. In addition to the above two officials, there were 
many others who believed the English occupation of Canada would 
prove a valuable venture. Colonel Robert Quary, an Admiralty judge 
in Pennsylvania, said the original cost of the expedition would be 
repaid by the increase trade.*’ All of the advocates for an expedition 
to Canada mentioned the threat to the governments of North Amer- 
ica if the French were allowed to remain and continue their assaults. 

During 1704, the Massachusetts Bay colony and Dudley were 
even more actively engaged in curbing French encroachments. This 
province continued to send petitions to the Crown and to raise funds 
to equip land forces. Judging from the amount of commercial 
activity which originated from this colony, it is rather simple to 
understand that it was more exposed to French forays than some 
of the others and, therefore, more willing to do its share in the 
military struggle. While previous addresses did not stress the eco- 
nomic motives for the capture of Canada, the Massachusetts Bay 
address to the Queen, July 12, 1704, clearly referred to the French 
destruction of trade and fishery. Massachusetts urged the other 
colonies should join in the fight to drive off the common enemy.** 
Some of the other colonies refused to contribute their share unless 
immediately threatened with the French menace. 

A letter written by Dudley on November 26, 1704, was even 
more explicit about the importance of trade in Anglo-French rela- 
tions. Control over Canada meant control of the trade in furs and 
fishery, not to mention naval stores and peaceful Indian relations.** 
Although Dudley's plans were well received by the Council of Trade 
and Plantations, acting upon them was deferred pending more im- 
portant continental matters. Despite lack of English military support, 
Dudley carried out a series of assaults upon French villages. A 
letter to William Popple, November 27, 1704, spoke of weakened 
French resistance and the effectiveness of naval support in destroying 
Quebec and Port Royal.*° 

The French grew more determined to curb English commercial 
ascendancy in North America after 1705 but the American colonials 
were just as resolute to drive them away and to maintain and increase 
their trade and commerce. The Massachusetts Bay colony was 


47 Morgan, Some Attempts at Imperial Cooperation, 176, August 10, 
1703, to Board of Trade. 

48 Colonial Calendar, 1704-1705, 212. 

49 Ibid., 324-325, to Mr. Secretary Hedges. 

50 House of Lords MSS, VII, 272; also Colonial Calendar, 1704-1705, 325. 
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supplies and fortifications. A report submitted by 


for the province since the colony had no revenue at its 


during 1704 but was wholly appropriated for carrying on 


to compensate the colonials for their financial losses. 


was another constant source of grief to the colonies. It was 


dated February 20, 1707, reviewed Vetch’s supposed trading 


capacity. 


tion of Canada would 


1702-1707, 136. 
52 Ibid. 327. 
53 Acts of The Privy Council, unbound, VI, 52-55. 
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most active in taking both offensive and defensive measures against 
the French. This colony bore the expense for a great deal of military 


William 


Blathwayt to the Lord High Treasurer, January 22, 1705, referred to 
the very high expenses and requested the furnishings of ordnance 


disposal 


with which to support the fortifications built in Boston harbor. The 
report mentioned revenue amounting to £40,949 6s. 7d. was raised 


the war 


against the French and Indians.°* The American colonials were 
expected to receive remuneration from prizes taken from French 
and English privateers operating contrary to law. On March 15, 
1705, Nathaniel Cary, merchant, sent a petition in behalf of the 
Massachusetts Bay province asking that money seized from Captain 
Quelch — £2,500 — be given to the province. The cost of defend- 
ing the colony amounted to about £20,000 a year. Moreover, 140 
ships had been lost to French confiscations.°* The question of 
remuneration for colonial expenditures arose consistently. However, 
there was virtually no evidence to the effect that England undertook 


Clandestine trade between English privateers and the French 


a doubly 


serious matter when important officials and citizens were accused 
of this illegal trade. One example was Samuel Vetch. A report 


activities 


with the French. When Vetch reached Boston after one expedition, 
he was tried, improsined and fined £200.°* The general impression 
was that Vetch did not suffer loss of prestige since he was later 
nominated to go to Canada and then to England in an official 


By 1707, the American colonials grew more anxious to obtain 
both naval and military assistance from England. Dudley wrote to 
the Council of Trade and Plantations urging the reduction of Canada 
and Acadia. One such letter, February 18, 1707, stated the occupa- 


reduce all the dependent Indians to a vassalage to the English Government, 
secure the whole trade of furrs, Nava Stores, the fishery for Spain and 
elsewhere intirely into the English hands, to the unaccountable proffitt of 


51 Joseph Redington, ed., Calendar of Treasury Papers, London, 1874, 
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the nation, as well as glory to H.M. victorious arms, and the loss to the 
French would be in all things equall to the English gain.54 


After sending numerous petitions and letters to England, Dudley 
learned that while there was a great deal of encouragement from 
the mother country, there was no material assistance. England was 
at first prepared to grant some aid until continental losses com- 
manded the scene. Lack of assistance failed to restrain Dudley 
from embarking upon an expedition to Port Royal. Partial success 
brought forth many accusations against Dudley’s management of 
the expedition. A letter from Robert Livingston to Mr. Lowndes, 
June 2, 1707, illustrated Dudley's doubtful position in the colony as 
far as other prominent citizens were concerned.®® 

Throughout the following years, the colonials stood the burden 
of fighting the French forces and destroying French commerce. The 
numerous petitions directed to the Crown stressed the value of 
Canada as a source for fisheries, forests and furs. Moreover, if 
the French were allowed to remain so close to English colonies, they 
presented a continual menace to their peaceful existence. French 
control of Port Royal presented still another problem for the colonists. 
From Port Royal the French could intercept shipping, annoy fish- 
ing and generally hurt the trade of England. 

In 1708, Vetch, a friend of Dudley, began to exercise consider- 
able influence in plans for the coming invasion of Canada. Appar- 
ently, Vetch’s implication in illegal trade did not bar him from 
assuming his influential position. On July 27, 1708, Vetch personally 
presented a paper before the Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions entitled: “Canada Survey’d, or the French Dominions upon 
the Continent of America briefly considered in their situation, 
strength, trade and number, and a method proposed of easily remov- 
ing them.’ The paper was well received by the Commissioners who 
successfully petitioned the Queen to allow Vetch 10s. a day for 
as long as his services were needed by them.** Vetch stated it 
was hard to understand why a nation like England, so powerful in 
trade and numerous in subjects, should tamely allow a troublesome 
French neighbor to sit down beside them. Moreover, the close 
proximity of the French obstructed English trade over all the colonies 
and would in time cause their ruin unless prevented at the earliest 
moment. Vetch claimed that the half of one year’s commercial 


54 Colonial Calendar, 1706-1708, 592. 
55 Treasury Calendar, 1702-1707, 512. 
56 Ibid., 1708-1714, 55. 
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losses suffered from the French would be sufficient to finance the 
cost of expelling them from Canada and Newfoundland. Once 
England possessed all the continent of North America, the Crown 
would have territory amounting to four kingdoms the size of Great 
Britain.®’ As far as trade was concerned, Vetch accused the French 
of glutting European markets with fish and furs. Moreover, the 
supply of timber and naval stores was another reason for English 
control over all of North America. On December 1, 1708, the 
Council of Trade and Plantations favorably reported on Vetch’s 
scheme but was undecided whether the method for driving the 
French out of Canada would be the most effectual.5® On March 1, 
1709, the Queen sent a letter to Vetch giving her approval to his 
plans stating that she decided to answer the numerous pleas from 
the inhabitants of North America. To put the plans into operation, 
the Governors of the various provinces were issued directives to 
provide both men and supplies. All of the preparations were to be 
completed when a fleet from England arrived.°* 


And to the end that nothing may be wanting on our part towards engaging 
the severall Goverments to act with the uttmost spiritt and vigour in this 
expedition, you shall assure them in our name, that such of the Governments 
as contribute towards the reduction of Canada, shall have a preference both 
with regard to the soyl and trade of the country, when reduced, to any 
other of our subjects, and when they shall have concerted among them- 
selves any reasonable proposall for the procuring to their respective Colonys, 
the benefitt of the said soyl and trade, we shall not be wanting to give our 
Royall sanction to the same.6° 


Promise of royal assistance generated feverish activity among the 
colonials. Men, supplies and money were contributed toward the 
coming expedition. However, a letter from Thomas Cockerill to 
Popple, July 2, 1709, indicated that not all the colonials favored 
war with the French. The farmers, Cockerill said, were heartily 
in favor of the expedition while the Albany traders, who benefited 
from French trade, opposed it.®* 


When time for the English fleet to arrive drew near, the Queen 
wrote that the navy’s presence was more urgently needed elsewhere. 
The disappointed colonials wrote to the Queen to fulfill her pledge. 
In the back of their minds were the unfulfilled promises made in 


57 Colonial Calendar, 1708-1709, 41-42. 
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1709. After some delays, Nicholson decided to attack the French pos- 
sessions solely with the colonial and Indian force, and the provincial 
assemblies approved his plans. On October 16, 1710, the colonial 
forces successfully captured Port Royal. Immediately after Port 
Royal's capture, Nicholson wrote to the Queen showing no bitter re- 
sentment against the failure to grant assistance. It must be mentioned 
that while the Queen had contributed a few ships of war and some 
marines which Nicholson brought back from England, it was the 
remainder of the fleet that the colonials awaited. In the letter, 
Nicholson referred to Canada as the next objective to be undertaken 
against the French.** 

After Port Royal capitulated, Nicholson, together with the 
Council of War, issued an official declaration to the inhabitants, 
prohibiting them from molesting English subjects under pain of 
military execution. Moreover, under the same penalty, the inhab- 
itants were forbidden to trade or correspond with any French in 
Canada or other dominions. Annapolis Royal was designated as 
the only and official port of commerce in Nova Scotia.** A similar 
declaration issued the same day applied to English subjects who 
were warned not to trade with any part of Nova Scotia, which was 
now under Her Majesty's protection, unless the traffic came through 
Annapolis Royal. Any disregard for the law placed the English 
subjects in the same catagory as illegal traders and made their goods 
liable to confiscation.** The warning to the English subjects almost 
pointed to a high degree of illegal inter-colonial trade which the 
mother country found difficult to control. It also indicated a firm 
desire to exercise direction of trade carried on in the newly-acquired 
area. 

The capture of Port Royal brought much rejoicing among the 
American colonials. Partial expulsion of the French, however, was 
not to be tolerated and plans were submitted for another expedition 
to invade Quebec and Montreal during 1711. Massachusetts and 
the other colonies sent petitions to the Crown enumerating the vast 
advantages to be reaped by controlling all of North America. The 
potential market for the resources was not overlooked. Up to 1711, 
the three successive attempts to drive the French out of Canada had 
failed. The comparatively mild degree of success experienced by 


62 Jbid., 1710-1711, 245, October, 1710. 
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the colonial forces could have been most effective if the mother 
country co-operated in accordance with her promises. 

The taste of military success in 1710 whetted the appetites 
of the American colonials to seek new and greater conquests, no less 
than Canada itself. The Queen sanctioned colonial enthusiasm and 
made a new offer of assistance. On February 6, 1711, the Queen 
sent instructions to Robert Hunter, Governor of New York, and 
deplored the ruin of English trade at French hands. She agreed 
that the only sure way to prevent further depredations was to acquire 
complete control over Canada and Newfoundland. Domination of 
this region would place numerous resources at England’s disposal 
and tend to rejuvenate home industries.®® 

However, the combined English and American forces failed. 
The French successfully repelled the new expedition and forestalled 
English domination of Canada until a later date. News of the failure 
brought accusations of incompetency against military and naval 
leaders, especially colonial officers. Despite the lack of success, 
colonial leaders confidently insisted that the boundaries of Canada 
be drawn to give England every advantage. 

Like a bad penny, the problem of illegal trade turned up time 
and time again. Reproach from England only tended to aggravate 
the colonial leaders who had unsuccessfully attempted to disrupt 
contraband trade. Citizens even sent reports to England, directly 
over the heads of colonial officials. For example, on May 5, 1712, 
the Queen received a report from Mahuman Hinsdell, which gave 
substance to the claim that the merchants of Albany carried on a 
profitable trade with the Indians in French Canada.*® 

Having taken into consideration the petitions from Newfound- 
land and Hudson's Bay, French activities, the interest of the American 
colonials, and the value of the territory at stake, it is now important 
to study the reaction in England. What effect did all the petitions 
and addresses have on officials of the Crown and on the Crown 
itself? Was there any pressure within England itself to safeguard 
the trade and commerce in Newfoundland and the Canadian region? 
Were any laws passed to protect this trade? It is impossible to ans- 
wer these questions completely. 

Prior to William III's death, March 8, 1702, and formal declara- 
tion of war, England placed a complete embargo on traffic into the 
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Newfoundland area. Although the Privy Council was besieged 
with permits to sail, only eight ships carrying munitions and ordnance 
were given permission to go to Newfoundland. After William's 
death, the embargo became less stringent, perhaps for the reason that 
English commercial interests gained more power under Queen Anne. 
However, once war was declared in May of 1702, the embargo was 
again put into effect. During the entire span of the war the embargo 
was laid and then lifted after pressure was applied by merchant 
groups. *? 

At the very outset of the war, proposals were submitted to the 
Houses of Commons and Lords depicting the tremendous advantages 
English possession of Canada would bring. Such ownership and 
control would not only hinder French fishing but consequently dimin- 
ish French maritime power.®* As early as March 26, 1702, the 
Council of Trade and Plantations submitted recommendations to the 
Privy Council for the improvement of the Newfoundland fishery. 
Several abuses were mentioned and efforts were made to adopt 
corrective measures. Similar abuses existed throughout the period 
and were repeated in the countless petitions and reports sent to 
England. The first object for reform was the poor management 
of the fisheries. Secondly, the admirals and fishing masters did 
not observe the rules set down by Act of Parliament. Thirdly, 
vessels from Newfoundland supplied the inhabitants of Newfound- 
land with the necessary provisious. Fourthly, European goods were 
carried directly from France, Spain and Portugal to Newfound- 
land in English ships contrary to law. Lastly, New England traders 
stole English sailors for their own service.*® 


The report of the Board of Trade and Plantations, submitted to 
Parliament November 18, 1702, emphasized the importance of New- 
foundland trade and fishery. The report stated the fishery required 
constant care to prevent irregularities practiced both by the inhabitants 
and fishing admirals. The Board informed Parliament that they 
had prepared instructions which were sent to heads of Enquiries, 
whose purpose it was to determine the actual state of the New- 
foundland trade.”° 
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The possibility of losing entirely the fishing industry in New- 
foundland aroused the English merchants who sent fishing fleets into 
this region. Prior to the outbreak of the war, many merchants saw 
no reason for the establishment of an official British garrison on 
Newfoundland. However, early in 1703, after only one year of 
war, the merchants demanded that the French be driven completely 
from Newfoundland.’ For example, the merchants of Poole sent 
a petition to the Queen on January 11, 1703. In the petition, the 
merchants acknowledged the previous care exercised the preceding 
summer in sending some ships of war and land forces into New- 
foundland, but they insisted that the northern section of this territory 
was insecure.”* 

The merchants’ plea brought fast results. On January 13, 1703, 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admirality directed several ships 
from Jamaica to leave for Newfoundland early in the fishing season 
to enable careful investigation of French settlements and fishery in 
this area. The investigations precipitated a series of reports referring 
to the vast supplies of raw materials available in this region, to- 
gether with the inexhaustable supplies of timber suitable for masts 
and building. The growing commercial importance of Newfound- 
land and Canada to England was marked by greater assistance to the 
merchants trading in this region. On February 11, 1703, Popple 
wrote to Josiah Burchett on behalf of the Council of Trade and 
Plantations desiring information as to the convoy designated by the 
Queen to safeguard the fleets destined for the fisheries.’* Eleven 
days later, Burchett asked for an account of what fishing ships and 
sack ships would leave England and would need a convoy up to 
Newfoundland. He stressed the necessity for convoy in more vital 
areas but added that all possible care would be taken to secure the 
Newfoundland trade."* Immediately following Burchett’s request, 
the various ports of England began to send in the number of ships 
which were to leave for Newfoundland. The lists submitted by the 
ports were incomplete compared with those sent in after 1705. How- 
ever, they served to illustrate that there was commercial traffic be- 
tween England and Newfoundland. The ports of Biddiford, 
Barnstable, Fawey, Exeter, Poole, Plymouth and Dartmouth sent 
in lists of outward bound ships. 
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Attention given to trade amounted to more than a mere grant 
of convoys. On March 19, 1703, the Council of Trade and Planta- 
tions wrote to the Queen for protection concerning Newfoundland 
harbors against French raids. They advised a more adequate land 
force and supplies."* A letter written by the Earl of Nottingham to 
the Lord High Treasurer, March 24, 1703, showed evidence of the 
Queen's interest. Nottingham wrote that the Queen wished an 
examination made of the necessary items to supply a foot company 
of 80 private men besides officers, who the letter added, were to 
leave by the next convoy."* When considered in the light of modern 
warfare, 80 soldiers appear to be a ridiculous force, but, in those 
days and, particularly in the Newfoundland area, even a small force 
could prevent French encroachments even if it did not take the 
offensive. 

At the close of 1703, the Board of Trade and Plantations prepared 
a report on the state of trade in Newfoundland. Commenting upon 
the petitions sent by merchants, the Board recommended that two or 
more men of war be sent for protecting the fishing ships during the 
next season. There was some concern over the loss of salt ships 
coming from Portugal and the Board asked that similar convoy 
protection be accorded these vessels. Another important matter was 
the necessity of installing booms and chains across the various harbors 
in Newfoundland to keep out the French.”. 

French activity in Newfoundland waters created disturbance 
among the English merchants who saw their rivals profiting from 
the abundant fishery. On February 5, 1704, Mr. Webber, from 
Barnstable, wrote to the Council of Trade and Plantations concern- 
ing the great number of French ships occupied in fishing, which 
undoubtedly increased the number of seamen. Moreover, the French 
not only supplied their own country with fish, but were able to 
market them in Spain, Portugal and Italy, where they always 
arrived before the English to the utter destruction of English trade.’* 
The above and numerous other petitions all stressed two of the 
important reasons why England desired to take the fishery from the 
French. First, loss of the continental market to the French hurt 
English trade and commerce. Secondly, use of Newfoundland as 
a breeding ground for seamen built up French maritime power. Till 
the close of 1704, merchants continued emphasizing the importance 
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of the above two reasons and urged the sending of more reinforce- 
ments to protect the inhabitants and fishery, for example, the mer- 
chants of Bristol.?® From 1705 on, the land of fish, forests and furs 
became one focal point for Anglo-French commercial warfare. 

During 1705 and the following years, the interest engendered in 
England itself more than corresponded with that exhibited by the 
Newfoundland merchants and American colonials. For obvious rea- 
sons, the merchants trading to Newfoundland raised the loudest 
protests against the loss of trade. William Cary sent a memoran- 
dum dated January 10, 1705, in which he presented still further 
reasons for driving the French out of Newfoundland. Once the 
French were expelled, England would not only have the Spanish, 
Portuguese and Italian markets to herself, but she would draw silver 
and other commodities into the nation. Newfoundland was also a 
fine training ground for sailors. In another part of the memorandum, 
Cary stated that the Newfoundland trade required nothing but the 
growings and manufacture of the English nation, nets, lines, fishing 
hooks, beer, beef, pork and peas. This beneficial trade with New- 
foundland would not only ultimately be of much more benefit than 
both the Indies, but would annoy the French in a very sensitive part.°° 
On February 14, 1705, Mr. Clayton reported on the Newfoundland 
trade and reiterated many of Cary’s recommendations. He concluded 
his report with a plea for timely and strong convoys to escort the 
fishing ships returning home and to cruise the coasts during the 
season. The House of Commons agreed with Clayton and resolved 
that the memorandum be presented to the Queen by the members 
of the Privy Council.* §. Merret wrote to the Council of Trade 
and Plantations and spoke of the great financial losses England 
suffered at the hands of the French privateers. He said that Eng- 
land lost 60 to 80 ships between 1702 and 1705, and the Queen’s 
customs suffered a loss of £96,000 to £100,000. The merchants 
lost twice as much.*? 

Difficulties with the Indians was another frequent topic of dis- 
cussion in official English governmental circles. To preserve amic- 
able relations with the Indians, the English government was forced 
to provide suitable commodities with which to gain Indian support. 
A glance at the ‘‘suitable commodities” is rather interesting. On 
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February 22, 1705, the Privy Council wrote to the Treasury regarding 
presents for the Indians. The presents consisted of light guns, 
powder, kettles, hatchets, blankets and other coarse clothing.** Other 
officials stressed the necessity of keeping the Indians tied to Eng- 
lish dependency lest they should join with the French. The Indians 
presented quite a problem during the entire span of 1702 to 1713. 

Still another vital subject was the act for encouraging the trade 
to Newfoundland. Copies of the act, passed in previous years, were 
circulated in an attempt to correct flagrant abuses and obstacles 
which arose in the Newfoundland trade. Uncontrolled trading by 
inhabitants, incomplete records kept by fishing admirals, insufficient 
fortification of harbors, contraband trade with American colonials, 
illegal cutting of timber, and the failure to train a specified num- 
ber of “green” seamen were persistent abuses with which the Eng- 
lish government had to contend. The English merchants were in 
complete agreement with the government's decision to enforce the 
act to enforce the act. Recommendations to correct existent abuses 
were easy enough to make but comparatively difficult to execute. 
For example, later reports submitted during 1706 referred to the 
illegal trade and the private trading carried on by Prize officers 
settled in the Newfoundland area. Inability to control the fishing 
industry resulted in extensive losses for the English merchants who 
sent a stream of complaints to the Council of Trade and Plantations 
demanding additional men of war for convoy and stricter adherence 
to regulations. Some merchants complained that the convoys arrived 
too late to be of any use to the fishing fleets and, in some instances, 
delayed the fishing operations. Complaints to that effect came 
from Clifton Darmouth Hardness on January 25, 1706. The de- 
mands for more and earlier convoys brought some results. 

One of the most recurring abuses condemned by English mer- 
chants concerned the private trading carried on by the officers 
stationed in the harbors of Newfoundland and surrounding territory. 
The merchants considered this private trading detrimental to their 
own profits. The Privy Council represented that the Prize officer 
should also be prohibited from trading, for the same reasons as 
other officers. Previous attempts to bar the Prize officers from trad- 
ing brought numerous protests from them and, in some instances, 
from the Commissioners of Prizes themselves. One such petition 
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laid before the Lord High Treasurer upon the request of the Prize 
officer stationed at Newfoundland, claimed that if these officers 
were debarred from trading, they could not procure a person of 
reputation to go to Newfoundland for the amount presently alloted 
to foreign agents.*® A week later the Commissioners of Prizes sent 
another letter to the Lord High Treasurer suggesting an increased 
allowance for the Prize officer to compensate for the inability to 
carry on private trade. The Prize officer was to receive £100 a 
year, but the previous allowance of five per cent upon the whole 
value of confiscated prizes was lowered to three.** It is important 
to note that apparently the English ships inflicted sufficient damage 
on French fishing to warrant a stationed Prize officer. It also in- 
dicated a desire on the part of the Crown to maintain a check upon 
the state of trade in this region. Vigilance was also kept upon the 
fishing admirals who either had charge of the fishing fleets or 
the convoys. The records kept by these individuals were of in- 
estimable value in keeping a watchful eye over the fisheries and 
general trade conditions. 

While the merchants were thankful for the efforts to protect their 
fishing and trade in North America, they still considered the attempts 
to do so too feeble to check successfully the dwindling of commerce. 
Convoys sent the previous year, 1706, were considered inadequate. 
A report dated February 5, 1707, sent by the Privy Council to the 
Admiralty, directed the securing of additional convoys for the 
next fishing season to offset the losses of the preceding year. Pres- 
sure put upon the Privy Council by merchants of London and Western 
ports, precipitated the above directive, which resulted in the assign- 
ment of six war ships to convoy the fishing fleets to Newfound- 
land, home and foreign markets.** Several other convoys were 
ultimately designated for the Newfoundland area during 1707. 
Careful checking of these convoys would have entailed a great 
deal of time but would have yielded comparatively little to the gen- 
eral scheme of Anglo-French commercial warfare. 


During 1708, the English were too busy regaining losses in Spain 
to pay much attention to colonial issues. Certain government officials 
believed the West Indies were of more commercial importance than 
Canada. Lack of material assistance did not preclude lack of genuine 
interest in North American affairs. On the contrary, considerable 
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effort was made to encourage the American colonials to handle the 
situation themselves. Sanction of privateering against French com- 
merce typified the above attitude. For example, the Admiralty was 
confronted with a petition sent by the owners of the ship Grand 
Canary, who demanded the prizes taken by their ship. Since the 
Grand Canary held no official commission, the Prize officers disputed 
the right of the owners to the proceeds. Judge of the Admiralty, Sir 
C. Hedges, gave his opinion on May 10, 1708, and granted the owners 
the right to retain their prizes with the exception of the Admiral’s 
tenths and other charges. Hedges stated: 

I am humbly of Opinion the Service was so well undertaken and performed 
that the petitioners may reasonably hope Your Royal Highness will give so 
favourable an Ear to their request as may not only compensate their Charge 


and hazard but also be such a reward for their zeal in this service as may 
be an encouragement for the like attempts upon the Enemy for the future.8$ 


There is little need to explain that while illegal privateering 
was condemned, privateering benefiting the colonials and the moth- 
er country was condoned and rewarded. Further evidence of the 
mother country’s solicitude was the more stringent application of 
the act to encourage trade to Newfoundland. Perhaps the occasion 
for stricter enforcement was the series of accusations levelled against 
Crown officials and officers. One of the abuses consisted in the 
importation of wine, brandy, salt, oil, and French linens into New- 
foundland by ships carrying salt from Portugal. These goods were 
in turn sold to New England traders in exchange for tobacco, sugar 
and other enumerated goods, destined in most instances for Portugal 
and several foreign markets. This trade should be prevented, 
officials insisted. One answer lay in the appointment of a reliable 
customs officer.*® The problem of illegal trade continued to rear 
its ugly head. Was the mother country able to curb this trade? 
The more persistent efforts to prevent it only tended to emphasize 
the inability of the Crown to control some aspects of colonial trade. 

The Queen’s willingness to grant convoy protection increased 
mercantile activity. Early in 1709, Burchett wrote many letters to 
various merchants and port officials demanding listing of ships 
destined for Newfoundland. Burchett’s letters brought immediate 
response. The mayors of Bristol, Poole, Exeter, Barnstable and 
Plymouth, among others, sent in their requests for convoys. Bristol 
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wanted six men of war, Poole five, Barnstable six and Exeter also 
six.°° 

Even the convoys sent failed to prevent a certain amount of 
damage from being inflicted by the French. Some of the merchants 
demanded compensation for their losses. For example, Campbell 
wrote to the Council of Trade and Plantations on May 27, 1709, 
with reference to a loss of £300,000, of which he had the misfortune 
to be a large sharer.*' On June 2, Campbell asked the Queen to 
compensate him for a loss amounting to £9,000. The amount in- 
cluded payment for intelligence services rendered to the Crown.*? 
If Campbell alone lost less than £9,000, who lost the remainder? 

Again in 1710, preparations were begun early in the year to 
provide ample protection for the fishing season. Requests for convoy 
were sent out and the ports in turn submitted their estimates. The 
convoys granted were ordered to escort the ships going to New- 
foundland and then to protect the harbors of St. John, Ferryland 
and Trinity. When the fishing season was over, the merchants again 
complained that the convoy was insufficient and arrived too late, 
permitting the French to glut European markets. The Admiralty 
office retorted that the convoys afforded sufficient protection and 
challenged the statement of late arrival of the men of war.** 

The English merchants further asserted that the decay of trade 
to and fishery in Newfoundland and the surrounding area resulted 
in the decrease of trained seamen. The Crown’s answer to the 
above was stricter regulation of the naval personnel making the 
journey. Custom House officers were instructed to insist that one 
out of every five members of the ships’ crews were to be “green” 
seamen. The ports complied with these instructions.** 


During 1709, France approached England to begin peace negotia- 
tions. England demanded the restoration of all conquests made in 
North America, including Newfoundland which the French invaded 
in 1708. Early in the negotiations, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Charles Viscount Townshend insisted upon the restitution of New- 
foundland but agreed that refusal to comply should not hinder 
peace.*° England's demands had a good chance for acceptance, since 
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in 1709 France was in no position to argue. The Queen instructed 
Marlborough on May 2, 1709, that the English valued Newfound- 
land and Hudson’s Bay very highly and would not consent to a 
peace unless the aforesaid countries were to be restored.** Pressure 
was also exerted by the mercantile element. Petitions from all sec- 
tions of the country, as especially Bristol and Biddiford, reached the 
government. The French hesitated to commit themselves but 
eventually ceded Newfoundland to the English. However, the 
peace negotiations were disrupted for other reasons and not renewed 
until 1711. 

While the peace conferences were carried on, French merchants 
and privateers continued to annoy the English fishing fleets. Nu- 
merous complaints concerning violations of the fishing laws were 
brought to the surface, once more necessitating further control over 
fishing and trading operations in Newfoundland. Following the 
representation of the Council of Trade and Plantations, the Queen 
issued instructic 1s dated April 17, 1711, to Captain Josiah Crowe, 
commander-in-chief of the Newfoundland convoy. Crowe was 
authorized to redress and punish all offenses committed contrary to 
the act to encourage trade to Newfoundland in customary or lawful 
manner. In case of flagrant abuses, Crowe was to transmit such 
information to the principal secretaries of state so that offenders 
could be punished in England.*” 

The Crown’s precautions to safeguard trade and fishery were 
only moderately successful. In a report to the Council of Trade and 
Plantations, October 21, 1712, Archibald Cumings indicated consid- 
erable illegal traffic between the inhabitants in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, with ships from Portugal carrying brandy, bacon, linens, 
canvas and other products of that country. Moreover, merchandise 
from Holland also managed to infiltrate into Newfoundland. It 
was further noted that ships flying Spanish colors engaged in trade 
in St. John’s harbor.** 

Ultimately, military preparations, financial issues, and the ques- 
tion of trade and commerce became subservient to the major problem 
confronting the Crown—the renewed peace negotiations. French 
ascendancy in 1711 gave them much better bargaining advantages 
at the conference table, while at the same time it increased the 
difficult task facing the English plenipotentiaries. In itself, the 
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question of the fisheries did not warrant the persistent demand 
for English control over Newfoundland. However, the importance 
of the fisheries coupled with Newfoundland’s key position in rela- 
tion to the St. Lawrence, left no doubt as to the purpose behind 
English demands. France and England were rivals for the North 
American empire. 

From the very beginning, the conference met with numerous dif- 
ficulties. The question of French fishing privileges fomented much 
aggravation for the English, who insisted upon additional conces- 
sions. The formal peace conferences began in January of 1712 at 
Utrecht, with both nations claiming what they termed just rights 
and privileges. The main disputes for settlement centered around 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Hudson’s Bay. After a series of 
proposals and counter offers, a treaty of peace was signed at Utrecht, 
April 11, 1713. The outcome of the treaty was very favorable for 
the English despite the fact that the French held more advantages 
in North America. A discussion of the most pertinent articles con- 
cluded at Utrecht would prove beneficial. 


Article X stipulated that the Bay and Streights of Hudson, to- 
gether with all buildings, forts, cannon and ample cannon-ball, plus 
quantities of power, held by the French in this region, were to be 
surrendered to England. French subjects were to be free to leave 
this area with their possessions, excluding articles of war. This 
article also provided for a group of Commissioners to determine 
the limits of English and French possessions.** Article XI provided 
compensation for English losses in Hudson’s Bay due to spoilage 
perpetrated upon English ships, persons and goods in time of peace. 
The sum of these losses was to be set by the Commissioners. Under 
Article XII, France ceded St. Christophers, Nova Scotia—with its 
ancient boundaries—together with the city of Port Royal. The 
French were forbidden to fish on the coasts of Nova Scotia. Article 
XIII granted all of Newfoundland and adjacent islands to England. 
The French were forbidden to fortify any section of Newfoundland 
where they had the right to fish, nor to erect any permanent buildings, 
outside fishing stages and huts. The treaty designated the specific 
areas where the French were permitted to catch and dry fish. How- 
ever, Cape Breton and other islands situated in the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence river and gulf remained in French possession. Article 
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XIV granted French subjects the liberty to move to any other area 
within a year. Those who preferred to remain under English con- 
trol, would be given free exercise of religion. Article XV pro- 
hibited the French subjects from inciting the Indians under English 
domination. 

In like manner, the Subjects of Great Britain, shall behave themselves 


Peaceably towards the Americans, who are Subjects or Friends to France, 
and on both Sides, they shall enjoy full Liberty of going and coming on 
Account of Trade. As also the natives of those Countries shall, with the 
same Liberty, Resort, as they please, to the British and French Colonies, for 
Promoting Trade on one Side, and the other, without any Molestation or 
Hindrance, either on the Part of the British Subjects or of the French. But 
it is to be Exactly and Distinctly settled by the Commissaries, who are, 
and who ought to be accounted the Subjects and Friends of Britain or of 
France 100 


The treaty of peace terminated the war but Anglo-French com- 
mercial conflict continued. No sooner was the Treaty of Utrecht 
signed, when new reports arrived in England concerning French 
violations of the treaty. France never fully regained her commercial 
and naval supremacy in North America. Moreover, the conflicts over 
trade continued and eventually culminated in the loss of Canada 
for France. The land of fish, forests and furs remained a bone 
of contention between England and France. 
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Missionary Life in Colorado 
1874 


The severance of New Mexico from old Mexico after the 
Mexican War posed problems of episcopal jurisdiction and clerical 
manpower in the vast area newly acquired by the United States. 
New Mexico had been under the jurisdiction of the Catholic Bishop 
of Durango for two centuries, but in 1851 it was made an Apostolic 
Vicariate and in 1853 was erected into the Diocese of Santa Fe, with 
John Baptist Lamy as its first bishop. While the manpower for the 
organized parishes was low, there were no priests for the thinly 
populated areas inhabited by Mexicans and Indians. To obtain 
missionaries Bishop Lamy ultimately in 1866 paid a personal visit 
to the General of the Jesuits in Rome. There he found that the 
Jesuits of the Neapolitan Province of the Society of Jesus had been 
exiled by Garibaldi and were seeking a mission field. Of these 
expatriated fathers Donato Gasparri and Rafael Bianchi and two 
lay brothers were sent to establish the New Mexico mission among 
the Navajo in 1867. 

Within a year of their arrival Father Joseph P. Machebeuf was 
given jurisdiction as Vicar Apostolic of the area north of New 
Mexico, the Territory of Colorado and Utah. William Gilpin, 
Colorado's first territorial governor, had made several overtures to 
the Jesuits, seeking to obtain some of the fathers to care for the 
Mexican people on his holdings in the San Luis Valley. Father 
Machebeuf now added his appeals. As a result of these earnest re- 
quests Father Gasparri consented to staff the missions of Conejos, 
Colorado. There the parish of Our Lady of Guadalupe had been 
established by Lamy on June 10, 1857, and has the distinction of 
being the first parish in Colorado. On December 9, 1871, the Jesuit 
Father Salvador Persone and Brother Cherubin Anzalone took charge 
of the parish. Its boundaries at the time were noticibly extensive. 
From Conejos they were 115 miles north as far as Saguche and San 
Luis, south six miles to Los Pinos, east about twenty-five miles to 
Los Sauces, and west seven miles to Los Mesitas. Considering the 
terrain, travel would be arduous for the missionaries. 

Three years later new recruits for the mission arrived and among 


them Father Rafael Baldasarre, author of the letter on missionary 
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life which we are here presenting in translation from the Italian. 
This Neapolitan Jesuit noted that his arrival brought to four the 
number of priests assigned to care for the parish and its mission 
stations, in reality the entire San Luis Valley. He had been Superior 
of the Seminary at Anagni before his assignments to Colorado. It 
seems that he spent some time at Poyanne studying Spanish before 
departing for America. After two years at Conejos he was appointed 
Superior of the entire New Mexico Mission on June 23, 1876, and 
held this post until September 12, 1880. In 1881 he was appointed 
master of novices for the short lived novitiate at Albuquerque. His 
companion on the voyage to America, Father Colledevita succeeded 
him in this office the next year and filled the position during the 
second and last year of the novitiate. Father Baldasarre worked in 
the parish at Albuquerque during 1882. During 1883 and 1884 we 
find him at La Junta, New Mexico. He was superior of the com- 
munity and pastor of San Felipe, Old Albuquerque, during 1885, 
but resigned due to ill health and returned to Italy where he died 
March 9, 1886, at the age of fifty-six, thirty-six years of which he had 
spent as a member of the Society of Jesus. 

In 1868 the Society of Jesus was expelled from Spain and the 
Province of Castile acquired the Chateau of Poyanne in the sparsely 
settled district of Landes in Southwestern France, where they stayed 
until the 1880 laws of France made it necessary to close the establish- 
ment. As a means of keeping interest and contact during their exile 
the Spanish Jesuits published the Cartas de Poyanne during the years 
1878 and 1879. Eleven numbers were printed. Most of the space 
was devoted to news from the peninsula and from South and 
Central America. Several letters from the United States were pub- 
lished because of the personal interest in the authors. The following 
letter appears in the Cartas de Poyanne, numero tercero, (1879), 
112-115. It is especially interesting because it reveals the bewilder- 
ment and frustration of the Italian when faced with the snow and 
“interminable plains” of Colorado and the difficulty of mastering 
two new languages. The Jesuits were to become very successful in 
the San Luis Valley and maintained the parishes until after the disso- 
lution of the Mission in 1919. 
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DOCUMENT 


New Mexico Mission, Conejos [Colorado} Residence. Letter of 
Father Rafael Baldasarre to the Father Superior of Poyanne, Novem- 
ber 12, 1874. 


REVEREND DEAR FATHER IN CHRIST: Lest your reverence and all 
those good Fathers should think that Father Baldasarre has forgotten 
the charity and kindness with which he was received and treated at 
Poyanne, I am going to give you a little information that I have 
accumulated since my arrival on this mission. 


On the twenty-third of May I set out from the Port of Brest 
with my companions Father Colledevita and Ravel. The sea journey 
was very pleasant and did not last more than eleven days. True, 
during the first days the sea was somewhat rough, but during the 
last part of the journey it quieted down enough so that we were able 
to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass on Pentecost Sunday and 
the Feast of the Most Blessed Trinity. We debarked at New York 
on June fourth, rested there a few days, and on the ninth we moved 
to Woodstock [Maryland], where, after a few days we had the 
pleasure of attending a brilliant Grand Act of the whole of Theology, 
given by a Father of the Missouri Province. We stayed about a 
month and a half at this college awaiting the arrival of Father 
Gasparri, Superior of the Mission,’ with whom on the twentieth 
of July, we, Father Ravel and I, began our journey to New Mexico, 
but Father Colledevita remained as Tertian Master in the Mary- 
land Province. We arrived the fourth of August at Pueblo in the 
territory of Colorado and on the following day Fathers Gasparri 
and Ravel left there for Junta in New Mexico, and I, with Father 
Salvador Personé, Superior of this Residence,? who had come to meet 
me, started for our house here, where we arrived without further ado 
on the morning of the ninth. 

Conejos is a parish of some three or four thousand souls scat- 
tered about a vast plain, where one does not find a city, or even 
some villages, but small groups of houses scattered here and there, 
which form what is called here “Plazas.” Because of this it is 
necessary for the parish missionary to travel on horseback, or by 





1 For a brief biographical sketch of Father Gasparri, cf. E. R. 
Vollmar, “Donato Gasparri, New Mexico—Colorado Mission Founder,” Mip- 
AMERICA, 9, (April 1938), 96-102. 

2 Father Salvador Personé was to become one of the founders of Las 
Vegas College, and first President of Sacred Heart College, now Regis 
College, Denver. 
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carriage, thirty, fifty or more miles in order to administer the Sacra- 
ments. While it is true there are four Fathers here, nevertheless 
we must visit more than twenty-five “Plazas.” To visit those near- 
by it is not very difficult. One sets out after dining, and having 
arrived at the Plaza, informs the people and begins to hear confes- 
sions until ten or eleven o'clock at night. The following day you 
set up an altar in the least untidy house, say Mass, and after visiting 
some of the homes and straightening out the muddled affairs that 
come up, the missionary returns to his little cell. However, it is not 
so easy to visit the distant “Plazas.” Frequently it is necessary to 
travel many days without encountering either homes or villages, and 
in order to get some rest at night and allow the fatigued saddle- 
horse some rest, the missionary has no shelter but the sky for a 
roof, and for a bed the bare ground. Yet to be able to pass the 
night in this manner during good weather is delightful, but it 
is a different thing during the winter. The snow, which falls 
abundantly in this region, covers completely the interminable plains 
and obliterates all trace of the road, and nothing is easier then than 
to get lost. At night there is left to the traveller no other recourse 
than to kindle, God knows how, a little fire with which to melt the 
snow, and in this small space of dry earth place a buffalo robe and 
stretch out on it. It is even worse when a hurricane wind drifts the 
snow, reduced to powder. It is enough to cause one to lose his mind. 


Such is a resumé of our life, which, however is very consoling, 
because the Lord who has called us to it does not fail to give us 
abundant consolation, so it is that we are as content as in any other 
place. The Mexican people, who are established here, have kept 
the Catholic faith, but they are uncouth and very ignorant. Sur- 
rounded by savage Indians, and in continual contact with them, they 
share a few of their customs, though not ceasing to be simple and 
God fearing. The Americans of the United States are the ones who 
do the most harm in this country. Daily they come in great numbers 
to work the mines which are found not very far from here, and with 
the mania of becoming rich they cause a corruption of morals, and 
indifference in matters of faith. However, in spite of these people, 
they still keep many of the Christian customs of the good and old 
Spanish, and the missionary experiences true consolation, but next 
comes the thought that after a few years the American element will 
have absorbed the Mexican and one’s heart can only be torn with 
anguish. There are those who work and suffer much to preserve this 
country from such ruin, but who knows if they will be able to suc- 
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ceed? Oh, if we could at least strengthen this settlement in its 
ancient faith! 

Our mission now has four parishes: two in New Mexico and 
two in Colorado. There is talk of giving us more, one it seems that 
is not very far away. This is the large parish of Trinidad,* likewise 
in Colorado, a point of sufficient importance, especially because of 
the railroad, which according to rumor, will reach there next spring. 
In Las Vergas, a town in New Mexico, a small college has already 
been opened.* This year there will be only one little class, but with 
the reinforcement of Fathers who will come from the United States 
we hope to begin regular classes next term. Meanwhile, the press 
which we had in Albuquerque has been transferred there, and per- 
haps we shall begin printing a Catholic newspaper. Much good 
has been done both in the salvation of souls and in daily life, but 
much more could be accomplished if all our Fathers of the Mission 
knew English. Your Reverence cannot realize how this language 
becomes more necessary each day. Because of the lack of it the 
school of this parish is not under our care; the same happens also 
in other localities. The Americans are settling in the principal cen- 
ters of the parishes. There are some Catholics among them, especially 
the Irish, whom we ought to help with our ministry. Pray, then, 
that the Lord will send priests here who speak English, and that he 
may arouse the minds of us poor old men so that we will be able 
to understand some of this language, if oaly enough to hear confes- 
sions. I conclude because I have run out of news, and ask your 
Reverence to please excuse me for not having written in Spanish. 
What shall say? The few months that I have been here I 
have been continually occupied in writing letters, and supervising 
some of the work that has been done on this house. Thus it is that 
I have not sufficiently grasped the language to write or preach, but 
I am far enough along to be able to follow a conversation and to 
hear confessions. Some other time I shall write you a letter in 
purest Spanish, and it will be much more interesting than the present. 


3 The records of Holy Trinity Church, Trinidad, begin with June 24, 
1866. The Jesuits were given charge of the parish in 1875 when Father 
Carlos Pinto became pastor, and still serve the parish and many mission 
stations in the surrounding territory. 

4 Father Baldasarre is a little premature here. Las Vegas College 
did not open until 1877. In 1888 it was closed and combined with Sacred 
Heart College, Morrison, Colorado, to form Sacred Heart College, Denver. 

_ 5 The First issue of the Revista Catolica appeared in 1875. Since that 
time the Revista Press has continued to issue a weekly Catholic paper in 
Spanish in addition to publishing many items of value to the Catholic 
devotion of the Southwest. 
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Meanwhile, I ask your Reverence to say hello for me to all the 
Fathers and Brothers of that edifying community. Especially to 
Father Minister, Father Gémez, Father Portes, Father Moga, to the 
Canons of the Cathedral, to Fathers Musto and Barlettin, if they are 
still there, in fact to all the Fathers, nemine excepto. I send greet- 
ings also to Brothers Rossi and Gallo and the Neapolitan novices 
with all their companions. Tell them, Your Reverence, to pray 
much for me, and for this mission, and to learn well the Spanish 
language now, so that later they will not lack opportunity to learn 
English. 

Fathers Personé, Fede and Mafei send greetings to all their 
friends and recommend themselves to the prayers of all. Finally, 
I commend myself earnestly in your holy sacrifices in union with 
which I am with due respect Your Reverence’s servant in Christ. 





Book Reviews 


Divided We Fought, Edited by David Donald. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1953. Pp. 452. Illustrated. $10.00. 


Possibly you may not realize that “the Civil War is the best photographed 
war in history, surpassing even World Wars I and II.”’ This assertion, taken 
from the dust jacket of this imposing collection of war photographs, becomes 
an acceptable statement to the reader as he inspects the approximately five- 
hundred photographs included. Some drawings are also presented, 

The book being reviewed looks back toward the Photographic History 
of the Civil War, published in ten volumes in 1911, as its ancestor. That 
set, long out of print, contained reproductions of 3,800 photographs. In 
selecting some 500 pictures for the present volume the editorial staff con- 
cerned, Messrs. David Donald, Hirst Milhollen, Milton Kaplan, and Hulen 
Stuart studied and used the collections of Brady, Gardner, O'Sullivan, Cooley 
and Cook, and also drew upon so many private collections that two pages of 
Acknowledgements ate required merely to list the names of the donors 
concerned. 

Brady's photographs necessarily and properly constitute the main source 
of supply. Brady and his assistants photographed the war from every imagin- 
able angle. Despite the great advances that have been made in technical 
equipment, no present day photographer can produce photographs superior 
to those left us by Brady. 

David Donald prepared the text for the fourteen chapters in the book. 
Although the editor does not classify the volume as a history of the Civil 
War, a chronological order is followed. To say that one understands the war 
better after having looked at the photographs and after having read the 
graphic accompanying text is definitely an understatement, A picture may 
or may not be worth a thousand words, even though an old Chinese proverb 
maintains that such is the case, but a combination of five-hundred photographs 
and drawings, plus an excellent text, combine to make the book an outstand- 
ing contribution to the history of the Civil War. 


PAUL KINIERY 


Loyola University, Chicago 


The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834-1921. 
By John Tracy Ellis. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1952. Volume I, pp. xx, 707; 
Volume II, pp. x, 735. $17.50. 


This work demands recognition, Out of its pages rises a picture of 
Gibbons as true as it is rich and deep. The frontispiece, a brilliant repro- 
duction of Keller’s full-length portrait, sets the tone for what follows, a first- 
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rate account of a subject who assuredly exerted so broad and consistent a 
force in shaping the moral thought of our people. 

James Cardinal Gibbons, born in Baltimore, spent some sixteen years 
in the ancestral atmosphere of County Mayo before he returned with his 
family to America in 1853 and settled in New Orleans. He worked as a 
grocery clerk for two years and then matriculated at St. Charles College, 
Ellicott City, Maryland. After a biennium spent in winning his bachelor's 
degree he went on to St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. Archbishop Kenrick 
ordained him priest on June 30, 1861. In the same cathedral Archbishop 
Spalding, on August 16, 1868, consecrated him Bishop of Adramyttum and 
Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina. From 1872 to 1877 he occupied the 
episcopal see of Richmond, and on May 15, 1877, he was preconized coad- 
jutor of Baltimore with right of succession. Succession came with the death 
of Bayley on October 3 of that year, In 1886 he received the red hat of a 
prince of the Church. For forty-four years he stood at the front of the 
American hierarchy until his death in 1921. 

To undertake a definite biography of this great churchman and out- 
standing patriot demanded unusual courage and historical talent. It had 
been attempted earlier by a fine Protestant journalist, Allen Sinclair Will. 
Will’s biography, with much direct help from his subject and the Baltimore 
archives, appeared just a few months after the death of the cardinal. He 
possessed a capable pen, and his two volumes developed classic sketches of 
many notable details in the narrative. His accounts of the Knights of Labor 
problem, the Cahensley Movement, and the School Question involved in the 
Faribault Plan laid the basis for later monographs on these matters. Yet he 
lacked the training of a historian for full exploitation of his resources, and 
he needed the point of view of one writing the story from the inside, that 
of the priest and the living professor of church history. 

Father Ellis has these qualifications. His biography of another famous 
cardinal, Consalvi, brought him forward toward the present task. His 
Formative Years of the Catholic University of America put him in close touch 
with Gibbons on a vital issue, Finally, after six years of intensive study and 
careful composition, his master work is at hand. 

Ellis decided to change from the organization of Will and draw the 
picture of the bishop first. His later chapters expand the study of the man. 
Working on this plan he was able to produce the Gibbons of history, in con- 
tinuous contact with the public problems of American society where the car- 
dinal played so significant a role. Thus had Gibbons conceived his duty, 
and he never swerved from its pursuit. The historian must follow that lead. 

So large a place did Gibbons occupy that ten times two volumes would 
be needed for the fuller title of “life and times,” had the author so chosen. 
There is, here, no effort to diverge into separate histories of the movements 
that felt the hand of the little man of Baltimore. Appropriate reference cita- 
tions are suggested for the scholar or the general reader in regard to war 
times, the labor movement, immigration, the language troubles of hyphenates, 
the school plan of Archbishop Ireland, secret societies, and the peculiar event 
that goes by the name of “Americanism.” As for the prelate, Gibbons really 
lives in the book, charming in his frank simplicity of character, powerful in 
his constancy and fortitude, strong yet always kind, never lordly. 
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So pleasant is the reading of these chapters that the obvious might be 
overlooked. Ellis writes a smooth line, a rounded paragraph, an organized 
chapter. The logical sequence of treatment holds attention without faltering 
through all the major questions in which Gibbons had a part. Toward the 
end the reading is more leisurely. These matters—the international cardinal, 
the citizen, the shepherd of the flock—lack the dynamic sweep of the climactic 
deeds in that unique career, and they are wisely reserved to the summary 
sections. 

The writing calls for careful navigation between rival forces that might 
well veer into partisanism. Father Ellis shows as much objectivity as can 
be asked. Naturally he writes from the position where he resides, for his 
university, as one of the high points in this narrative, is stressed. Not 
at all belligerent, he yet takes a positive attitude when touching the various 
parties and situations met by the cardinal. A caviling critic might call for 
longer explanation of the reverse side of some scenes and settings. This, 
however, would complicate the presentation and lengthen it unduly. Two 
small points appear to be left unfinished: the promised explanation for 
O'Connell leaving the rectorship of the American College in Rome, and the 
connection between “Americanism” and Keane’s change from the rectorship 
of the Catholic University. These are trifling oversights in so thorough 
and complete a job. The inner stories of Dwenger, McQuaid, Corrigan, Ful- 
ton, and the tespestuous Ireland, call for treatment by other historians. For 
Gibbons none will need to look elsewhere. 


W. EuGENE SHIELS 


Xavier University, Ohio 


The Sailer’s Snug Harbor: Studies in Brownson’s Thought. By Thomas R. 
Ryan, C.PP.S., Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland, 1952. 


This work contains essays on various phases of life and thought of 
Orestes A. Brownson. Most of them were published previously in Cath- 
olic journals. Together they give the reader a fair cross-section of the 
thought of a man whose collected writings fill twenty large volumes. There 
is therefore no exhaustive exposition of any aspect of his thought. 

The re-publication of these essays was motivated by a desire to arouse 
interest in Brownson and his work and to present a survey of his general 
thought as a key to those who, although interested, fail to understand him. 
This class includes some of his biographers, writers of doctoral dissertations 
and articles about him as well as historians of philosophy who still identify 
him with the Ontologists condemned by the Catholic Church. Anyone 
with even an elementary understanding of Brownson knows that he con- 
demned and refuted the very error of which he is accused. His condem- 
nation of Ontologism preceded that of Rome by more than a decade. Those 
familiar with Brownson will welcome a work written by one who has had 
the patience to read and to understand Brownson before writing about him 
and his work. 
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Whether or not this work will arouse interest in Brownson is debatable. 
Father Ryan presents Brownson’s views on problems which should interest 
political scientists, historians, philosophers, and theologians. Both the prob- 
lems and Brownson’s analysis of them are as real and vital today as they 
were to the subscribers of his Review a century ago. Political scientists and 
historians, for example, will be interested in the view that American institu- 
tions are radically different from any which have existed anywhere in the 
world; they are unlike, opposed to and different from those of England, 
not modelled after them; that the ideas ordinarily labelled democratic today 
are really communistic, lead inevitably to communism and therefore toward 
the destruction of everything radically and distinctively American, including 
liberty; that both Webster and Calhoun were wrong in their respective inter- 
pretations of our constitution; that the written document referred to as 
the constitution is not the real constitution of the nation; that there is a 
union between church and state in America more perfect than any which 
has ever existed. Philosophers and theologians will be interested in Brown- 
son's technique in Apologetics, his interpretation of the doctrine ‘No 
Salvation outside of the Catholic Church,” and his explanation of Ens 
Creat Existentias. 


While Father Ryan presents Brownson’s position accurately on prob- 
lems both interesting and important, it is extremely unfortunate that his 
book is not long enough to include evidence sufficient to convince his 
readers that Brownson’s arguments for his position are conclusive. If they 
read Father Ryan’s foreword they will understand that they must consult 
Brownson’s own works for additional evidence for his position. Brownson’s 
attitude on these and other problems is so vastly different from that which 


is commonly accepted that many who encounter his position are inclined 
to dismiss it with the verdict that it cannot possibly be true; his conclusions 
contradict many of our most cherished ideas. We hope that Father Ryan 
will write a longer book emphasizing the reasoning which led Brownson 
to his conclusions. 


LAWRENCE ROEMER 


De Paul University 











Notes and Comments 


Historians of Latin America enjoy a privilege rare to the frater- 
nity, in that the field provides broad opportunities for the discovery 
of ideas and movements both important in themselves and long 
hidden from a Clio too bent on Nordic contemplation. An instance 
is the theme running through their basic research during the past 
decade, the search for justice in establishing the domain of Spain 
in America. A minor note in these studies brings out the fact that 
the mother country had in the western world not colonies but a 
realm made one with the homeland according to the imperial view 
of the Romans. Solid studies such as those to which Earl Hamilton 
paved the way, show the building of cultural, political, economic 
institutions based on the pattern of life in the Iberian penisula. His 
figures on trans-Atlantic trade during the sixteenth century demand- 
ed a complete revision of previous notions on the statesmanship of 
the Habsburgs. 

Topping this lesser idea by many degrees is the finding that in 
Spain itself there occured the most striking development in that 
entire process, the rise of a solid jurisprudence and of a sound con- 
cept of international law. The edifice came into being as a result of 
the epochal controversy on the right of Spanish dominion over the 
lands overseas. In both Americas, in Europe and the distant Philip- 
pine universities, notable results have come from this investigation. 

A work published last year by the Ediciones Cultura Hispanica 
in Madrid strikes the central point in the discussion and uncovers 
its focal fact. This is La Gran Controversia del Siglo XVI Acerca 
del Dominio Espanol en America, by Sister M. Monica, Ph. D. The 
source of the entire controversy is put in the two Bulls of Alexander 
VI, Inter Coetera and Eximiae Devotionis. From these documents 
of 1493 to the Junta de Madrid in 1568 there runs a story not alone 
of theory in Vitoria, Las Casas, and Sepulveda, but of diplomacy and 
of practical government. And it was Francisco de Toledo, great 
viceroy of Peru, who led the author into the archives of public and 
private libraries on three continents during a search of some twenty 
years. The conclusion seems fully demonstrated that the joint work 
of Toledo and Philip II brought about the final synthesis that marks 


the laws of the Indies. 
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It will be recalled that Columbus, on the return from his first 
voyage, slipped through Lisbon and reported quickly to his sovereign 
at Barcelona. Quickly Isabella hurried an envoy to Rome, there to 
win a clinching title to the discoveries before any counter-stroke of 
Portugal. The first Bull authorized steps for converting the Ameri- 
can natives to Christianity, since on this ground alone did the Pope 
found his grant. The second provided for the sustenance of that 
enterprise. It approved a levy on the evangelized, and it empow- 
ered the European to create in America a civilization proper to the 
evangelizing people. 

With the legistic, Roman, imperial mind, these basic grants de- 
manded extensive ecclesiastical provision, to guide Spanish execu- 
tive administration. The story of this provision forms the body of 
the book, and revolves about the idea of a Patriarch of the Indies. 
The Pope wanted a Nuncio in Madrid to oversee the processes of 
conversion. The King, and his Toledo, sought the appointment of 
a quasi-pope under Spain civil law. Neither got what he de- 
sired, in what writers have called the Caesarpapalism of Spain. In- 
stead, the patronato power that had been dormant since Isabella's 
first success, was resurrected in 1568 and continued for more then 
two centuries afterward. 

The study rests almost entirely on first-hand materials, and they 
are copiously cited in the extensive footnotes. As to the format 
and printing, a word must be said for the author. Sister Monica 
is an intrepid soul, as her friends and helpers know. Yet with all 
her driving personality and meticulous workmanship, she had to 
yield to forces beyond her control and return from Spain before 
the book was printed. Its final form depends on generous patrons, 
and somewhat on typographers and proof-readers whose acquaint- 
ance with English led them to call her ‘‘Silxter Monica” at the end 
of her prologue. Various other variations from proper form jut 
out here and there to mar somewhat, yet never to vitiate the text 
and notes for a knowing scholar. The workmanship, and the thesis, 
are the product of mature abilities. 

W. E. SHIELs 


* * * 


A Catalogue of the William B. Greenlee Collection of Portuguese 
History and Literature and the Portuguese materials in The New- 
berry Library, compiled by Doris Varner Welsh, was published early 
this year by The Newberry Library, Chicago. Even while the 
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Catalogue was being distributed, Mr. Greenlee was stricken by a 
heart attack which brought an end to his illustratious career on 
March 1. 

William Brooks Greenlee while gaining prestige as an indus- 
trialist had from his college days enjoyed his bent toward research 
in history, but only after leaving the majority of the claims of his 
business did he devote himself more and more to scholarly pursuits. 
In his studies of the vast field of trade and navigation he always kept 
the inspiration of Morse Stephens and the deep impression of the 
importance of the contribution of Portugal to modern empire de- 
velopments. Centering his attention upon the Iberian peoples, he 
equipped himself with the necessary linguistic tools. He gathered 
all available materials on navigation and particularly on Cabral. 
After his meticulous checking of documents the Hakluyt Society 
published his Voyage of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and India, 
in 1938, and this was translated into Portuguese by Anténio Alvaro 
Déria as A Viagem de Padro Alvares Cabral ao Brasil e & India 
and published in 1952 by the Livraria Civilizagao at Porto. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Greenlee wrote articles, of which some remain 
in manuscript, and collected shelves of books on the political, social, 
economic, cultural and religious life of Portugal. The total of his 
judicious gathering over a period of fifty years came to rest in an 
attractive section adjacent to the Ayer Collection of the Newberry 
Library, where almost daily its genial and dignified donor could 
have been seen at his scholarly pursuits. The present Catalogue is 
a carefully edited compilation of the finest collection of works on 
Portugal in the United States. The many honors conferred upon 
Mr. Greenlee were but logical concomitants of his labors to present 
to generations of grateful scholars this monumental collection. 


* * * * 


Among the letters commenting upon the article in memory of 
Herbert E. Bolton, which appeared in the April MID-AMERICA, is 
one from Guy Stanton Ford, who says: “I have just read with 
pleasure your appreciation of Herbert E. Bolton. In only one point 
do you, to my knowledge, go astray, as have one or two others. 
Bolton’s degree of B.L. 1895 from the University of Wisconsin was 
bachelor of literature, not law. I received the same degree in the 
same year. We were also in the same college fraternity and I doubt 
very much if Bolton ever considered law. He was never active in 
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any debating society as were most of the boys who went into law. 
He was slightly older and entered in 1893 with two years advanced 
standing from one of the normal schools. He never concerned 
himself much with the affairs of the fraternity or any interests but 
his studies and Miss Gertrude Jones, both worthy of his absorbed 
attention.” 

This comment clarifies two points for the future biographer 
of Bolton, that is, the elimination of a possible legal bent and 
coverage of the period prior to 1893 when he attended a normal 
school. Other tributes have added information about Bolton’s 
career, particularly that of John Walton Caughey in the May, 1953, 
Pacific Historical Review. 


* * * * 


Attention may well be called to a two volume set of books which 
was printed in 1951 and 1952 under the general title I//inois in the 
Second World War, by the Illinois State Historical Library. Volume 
I is Operation Home Front and Volume II is The Production Front. 
Their total is over a thousand pages, heavy by reason of the glossy 
paper, used probably of necessity in view of the many illustrations. 
The editorship is that of J. Monaghan and Harry E. Pratt, Illinois 


State Historians, the former of whom prefaces the set with a brief 
history of the origin of The Illinois Division of War Records and 
Research. The authorship is that of Mary Watters, who was em- 
played in 1947 to bring out this civilian history of the people of 
Illinois for the Second World War period. Certainly, the choice 
of this scholar for the difficult task of making a story out of the 
vast accumulation of materials on the war effort, was a happy one. 

The six chapter heads of Operation Home Front give little indi- 
cation of the interest Mary Watters arouses by her terse style and 
objective handling of a thousand items that were once headlines in 
the newspapers. The captions are: I. National Defense: Illinois 
in 1940-1941. II. Illinois Mobilizes: Civilian Defence in Theory 
and Practice. III. The Soldier in Illinois. IV. The Illinois Soldier 
Overseas. V. Civilian War Services in Illinois. VI. Education in 
Wartime. The six chapters in The Production Front have to do 
with the machines and men of Illinois industry from conversion to 
reconversion, the transportation by rail, road and rivers, the man- 
power and labor problems, disputes, wage stabilization, the fabulous 
record of production of the Illinois farmers, and finally but climactic- 
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ally the government and politics of war times. Especially inter- 
esting is “the Battle of Chicago: Sun versus Tribune,” and the de- 
feat of the party machines in postwar politics. This set is veritably 
an encyclopedia of important facts and a contribution worthy of 
perusal by readers over the country. 


* * * * 


The second volume of Father René Latourelle’s Etude sur les 
écrits de Saint Jean de Brébeuf has been published this year as 
Number X of the Studia Collegii Maximi Immaculatae Conceptionis, 
Montreal, Canada. The publisher is Les Editions de L’Immaculée- 
Conception. The first volume of this set was noted in MID-AMERICA 
for July, 1952, as an especially useful and pleasing work, comprising 
as it did a complete list of the writings, printed and unprinted, of 
Father Brébeuf, along with a critical discussion of their authenticity, 
editions, and their translations. Mistakes, such as those made in the 
Thwaites Jesuit Relations, are checked by a scrutiny of the originals. 

The newest volume of this set concludes the description of the 
Jesuit missions as narrated by Brébeuf and then presents fifteen 
original letters of the martyr of the Hurons, which were of a private 
nature written to his superiors. These divulge the sanctity of the 
man, his asceticism, and his mysticism. They are the record of his 
interior life from which he derived the great fortitude for the trying 
labors of his mission among the savages. In this study of Brébeuf’s 
spiritual life Father Latourelle has presented a striking study, making 
as he does constantly in the footnotes references to the various mystics 
whose spiritual thoughts were similar to Brébeuf'’s. These docu- 
ments are valuable to historians for incidental data but far more 
precious as clear expositions of the reasons why learned men, sensi- 
tive to the ways of civilization, became outcasts of organized society 
for the betterment of their all-inclusive “neighbor.” 


* * * * 


The State of Washington is this year celebrating the centennial 
of the creation of Washington Territory, March 2, 1853. While 
a number of programs are marking the event, the Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly is notably performing its functions as historian. In the 
April issue it records the various centennial activities and carries 
articles on the pioneers and their days in the vast Territory. The 
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core of the magazine is a folio of pictures of people and places in 
early Washington, beginning with the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
“built without nails in 1848 at Skoot-loty, near Cataldo, Idaho,” 
and ending with the Yesler—Leary Block, built in the eighties in 
Seattle. The articles on the territorial government are well done. 


* * * * 


A Frenchman by the name of L. de Cotton made a journey through 
Canada and the United States in 1886, and, like many another, 
could not refrain from writing a book. This was published in 
Paris in 1889 as A Travers le Dominion et les Etats-Unis. A chap- 
ter from this on le Cotton’s stay in Sault Ste Marie, Michigan, is 
published in translation with an introduction under the heading 
“A Frenchman Views Sault Ste Marie,” in Michigan History for 
March, 1953. Le Cotton made unusually shrewd observations about 
the Sault and its surroundings, but he is no wise subscribed to the 
prophecy that the town would one day outrank Chicago. 


* * * 


A Bavarian, Baron Ludwig von Closen, came to America as an 
aide-de-camp to General Rochambeau in 1780 for the duration of our 
Revolutionary War. He became quite a student of the American 
way of life and a stout young battler especially at Yorktown. Gay 
and affable he met with most of the prominent Americans during the 
war and the cedebrations following it. He wrote a highly enter- 
taining journal of his stay in America before returning to fight with 
the French armies for thirty years. The second part of this journal 
is now published in The William and Mary Quarterly for April, 
1953, with an interesting introduction and footnotes by Evelyn M. 
Acomb. The shrewd observations of the chatty young baron are 


well worth reading. 
eee 6 


“Confederate Immigrants and Evangelical Churches in Brazil,” 
by Blanche Henry Clarke Weaver, appeared in the November, 1952, 
Journal of Southern History. The author of this article traces briefly 
the reasons for the establishments of the Southern Methodist, South- 
ern Presbyterian and Southern Baptist churches in Brazil from 1836 
to 1880, after the three hundred years of Catholicity there. The 
small Protestant churches and schools, we are informed, were not 
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designed to proselytize among Catholics nor to christianize Indians, 
but rather to take care of the spiritual needs of the few Southerners 
who preferred to live in a country whose religion was held in ab- 
horrence rather than submit to our federal government. Unfor- 
tunately, the author did not have time to indicate in this article the 
unhappy results of the criticisms of the religion of the people lend- 
ing them shelter by the evangelical ministers from the time of Fletcher 
and Kidder to the fall of the Empire. These attacks, together with 
the actions of such United States representatives as Conde Raguet 
and the divisions of the evangelical churches into Northern and 
Southern branches and rival masonic lodges, did much to stop 
Brazilian—American harmony. 


* * %*& * 


The Montana Magazine of History, pleasing in its new format, 
published a number of interesting articles, pictures, etchings, and 
anecdotes pertaining to the history of Montana in its Spring, 1953, 
number. These are under the headings “Indian Life,” “Range 
Tales,” “Dodson’s Death,” “Mark Twain’s Visit,” “Old Whiskey 
Forts,” “Judith Basin Tophand,” ‘“Kutenai Calendar Records,” 
“Cordage of the Early Northwest Indians,” and “Sky Pilots.” The 
last mentioned, a popularized account of the religious beginnings 


in the state, is by Bob Fletcher, who describes the advent of Fathers 
DeSmet and Palladino in 1841 and the arrival of the Protestant 
ministers in 1867, particularly Bishop D. S. Tuttle and W. W. 
Orsdell. 


* * * * 


Only recently it was the custom of anthropologists in the univer- 
sities of the United States to study the American Indian, his ancestors 
and relics. Students then widened their curiosity to include middle 
American races and colors. Now, after the War, or during the 
present phase of the War, many new areas over the world are open- 
ing to anthropologists, ethnologists, and sociologists, not that some 
have been ignored in the past, but because funds have been made 
available for programs of research in view of the need in Wash- 
ington of exact information about the social structure of the peoples 
with whom we have official and economic dealings. Thus, among 
others, the Brazilians are suffering a wave of investigations of their 
racial characteristics. 

The most recent of the publications of the United Nations Edu- 
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cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization dealing with aspects 
of the race question is Race and Class in Rural Brazil, a group of 
four essays and a general conclusion, edited by Charles Wagley, 
printed in Amsterdam, copyrighted and distributed by the UNESCO 
office in Paris. The titles of the chapters indicate the place and type 
of study: “Race Relations in a Rural Community of the Bahian 
Recéncavo,” by Harry W. Hutchinson; “Race Relations in Minas 
Valhas, a Community in the Mountain Region of Central Brazil,” 
by Marvin Harris; ‘‘Race Relations in the Arid Sertéo,” by Ben Zim- 
merman; “Race Relations in an Amazon Community,” by Charles 
Wagley; and in the conclusion, “From Caste to Class in North 
Brazil.” 

Some of the conclusions from these studies of the four small 
groups of people in these widely separated places are: “Where 
Brazilian society was once formed by castes, it has now become a 
society of social classes which are themselves undergoing rapid 
change.” The researchers found that formerly there were two castes, 
and now people are divided into the upper class, the “rich whites,” 
some of whom may have traces of Indian or Negro blood; the middle 
class who are generally white, though brown, black, and red colors, 
appear; and the lower class, the greatest percentage with the least 
income, are the people of colour. There seems to be little of racial 
discrimination, except where the agitators have told the people that 
they should be unhappy with their lot and that they are discriminated 
against by reason of their color. 
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